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From PIER 57 you step into the unique hospitality of 


FRANCE 
£ 


the six great ships of the French Line plying 
from New York to Plymouth and Havre down 
“the longest gangplank in the world,” there are, all 
told, some 2500 comfortable cabins. 

They range in size from the incredible grande suite 
de luxe of the famous express liner Ile de France to 
the cozy quarters of the thrifty Rochambeau. 

But large or small, their passengers have one ad- 
vantage in common: /uxury. The luxury of magical 
food prepared by chefs trained in the greatest res- 
taurants in Europe. The luxury of wisely chosen 
vintages. The luxury of brilliant decoration, com- 
bined with deep-cushioned comfort—of gayety and 
relaxation. The luxury of interesting fellow-passen- 
gers, of entertainment “seasoned to your taste.” 
The luxury of feeling like a ‘rue guest — for that you 


are on any French Liner. 


When the shades of night fall fast, the music in the Salon 
Mixte of the smart French Liner Paris helps you 
put your best dancing foot forward. Soft lights shine 
up through the perfect glass floor to make the light fan- 2 
tastic lighter. It’s a setting for glass-slipper romance. 


Aft on the vast, clean sun-deck of the motor-liner Lafayette 
— you may blaze away at clay pigeons to your heart's con- 

























tent—or perhaps your idea of sport is drowsing in a steamer 







chair till aperitif hour arrives. (They are equally pleasant 





French Line diversions—and only two among many.) 





THE ILE DE FRANCE CARRIED MORE FIRST- 
CLASS PASSENGERS PER TRIP TO EUROPE 
LAST YEAR THAN ANY OTHER SHIP 


HEY know this French Line luxury; they’ve 
made the Ile de France the smart rendezvous 
for transatlantic society; they’re raving about the 
shower-or-bath-in-every-cabin-room of the 
Lafayette; they call the France the “ship everyone 
loves.” But the Line itself they call an “ingenious 
genius” for making people enjoy life. 
Call your nearest French Line agent or write to 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


et ILE DE FRANCE March 27, April 25 
a errene PARIS April 10, April 30 

7 | 
a FRANCE May 8, May 29 
LAFAYETTE March 24, April 21 


ees DE GRASSE April 7, May 7 


weet ts ROCHAMBEAU May 2, May 30 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


a ret e 
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THE WAY TO MAKE A FRIEND IS TO BE ONE 


We of Oakland-Pontiac are building 
into our cars and service the extra 
qualities that we should like if we 
were the customers. . . . For instance, 
you will find both the new Oakland 
Eight and new Pontiac Six very com- 
fortable cars. Long wheelbases, 
long springs, balanced design, and 
four Lovejoy shock absorbers make 
riding easy. There is comfort in the 
special form-fitting seat cushions in 


the new Fisher Bodies, and there is 


OAKLAND 8 
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BODIES BY 


plenty of room. ... Upholstery in 
closed cars is mohair or whipcord— 
in the convertible coupes, fine leather. 
Body insulation protects you against 


cold and heat. . . . Road shocks and 
noises are reduced by a new type of 
rubber cushioning at more than forty 


chassis points... . In their new power, 


speed, lower prices, and depend- 
ability, these two fine cars prove 
how sincere we are in our desire to 


make new friends and keep the old. 


PONTIAC 6 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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The three keys to the Wo RLD’S ( 





THREE ESSENTIAL KEYS 


A METHOD by which sales effort can be economically con- 
centrated and effectively controlled. 


THE FACTS almost down to the last detail. . . the statistics 


and indices on which intelligent sales-planning can be 


based. 


THE MEN. The names, addresses, and facilities of whole-+ 


sale distributors. Also the roster of the directors and officers 
of the Marine Midland Banks . . . together with a cross- 
index to the 935 businesses with which they are connected. 
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CORTLAND. 
ROCHESTER. 
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An important new service to executives 
ECAUSE profitable selling is the chief problem of American busi- 
ness, the Banks of the Marine Midland Group have prepared and 

published a marketing manual covering New York State. 


This book has involved literally thousands of hours of expert work. The 
methods suggested, and the statistics tabulated are based on the experi- 
ence of successful industries in many different lines. 


In addition to these methods and statistics, 16 Marine Midland Banks, 
located in 16 New York State communities, offer an unusual /ocalized 
knowledge of the areas served by each. Much of this knowledge is 
available in this manual. 


How to get this book 


All this information, plus a tested method of measuring sales opportu- 
nity makes this 106-page manual, ‘‘Profitable Selling in America’s 
Greatest Market,’ of definite value to companies interested in New York 
State. If, as an executive of such a company, you wish to receive this 
book, address the Marine Midland Group, Inc., 702 Marine Trust 
Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 





The 16 Banks in New York State that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


NEW YORK CITY y a 5 Pee : oe Marine Trust Company 
TROY ] y EAST AURORA Bank of East Aurora 
Peoples Trust Company JAMESTOWN. . Union Trust Company 

. Workers Trust Company LACKAWANNA Lackawanna National Bank 

..Cortland Trust Company SNYDER... Bank of Snyder 

eee Union Trust Company TONAWANDA Cie. 6 inc 6 dsc vie cvlse se sae see colt ORC Deut Company 

Orleans County Trust Company NORTH TONAWANDA .State Trust Company 

Niagara County National Bank & Trust Company NIAGARA FALLS Power City Trust Company 


‘Banks of the MARINE MIDLAND Group 
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an invention that gives you 


the PERFECT 
STEEL SHAFT 


FTER you see and try the Kroydon 
Matched Clubs with the new Hy-Power 
Stee] Shafts, no others will satisfy you. 


The Hy-Power Steel Shaft 


Kroydon’s marvelous machine draws seam- 
less steel tubing into shafts with any diameter 
desired at any point selected, and with any wall 
thickness wanted at any spot predetermined. 
Whip and stiffness being under definite con- 
trol, perfect individual shafts are produced in 
everlasting stee/ for every different iron in 
a Kroydon Matched Set. Finished in rust- 
proof, non-reflecting, chromium plate, and 
guaranteed even against breakage. 


Shock-Absorbing Joint 
The Hy-Power Shaft is fused into the club- 
head with “‘Kroydon Metal” —soft, shock- 
absorbing and everlasting. Z"here is no stee/-to- 
steel contact. The head will never work loose. 


New “Muscle-Back”’ Blades 


Kroydon Irons for 1931 are all new models, 
especially designed for the new ball. The 
weight is centered at the back of the short, 
deepfaced blades. You'll get distance you 
never even hoped for with other irons. 


The Only Matched Irons 
That Stay Matched Forever 
Kroydon Irons have hardened steel soles which 
cannot mick and which require no grinding 
with consequent loss of weight. They are 
rustproot and they stay matched forever. 


New Wood Models 
Built to give distance with the new ball. 
Leading professionals now using these new 
Kroydon deep-faced woods consider them 
the finest ever manufactured. 


Sold by Pros and at Leading Stores 
Matched Irons—Sets of 5, 6, 8, 9 or 1o— 
$41.75 to $100. Individual Irons, $5 to 
g10. Matched Woods, $30 to $75. In- 
dividual Woods, $5 to $25. : 


A Cross section of hosel of the new 
** Muscle-Back"’ Kroydon Irons. 


B Soft metal insulation fusing 
steel shaft and club-head. 


Prevents hand shock. 
- Hy-Power Steel Shaft. An ex- 
clusive Kroydon Patent. 


Write to The Kroydon Co., 
Dept. T, Maplewood, N.J., 
for “Billy Kroydon’s”’ in- 
teresting Booklet on Golf. 


Kroydon 


Clubs for Better Golf 


TIME 
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“The March of Time” 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on the best radio program 
I have heard over the air in—well, as a matter 
of fact, the best I have ever heard. We stayed 
up to hear it, and we almost wept over the 
World-Telegram dramatization. Whatever adver- 
tising agency is doing it for you deserves a great 
hurrah! 

JoHN FARRAR 

New York City 

“The March of Time” is prepared by 
staff members of Time, Inc., directed by 
Arthur Pryor Jr. of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborne.—Eb. 


Sirs 
CONSIDER YOUR BROADCAST LAST 
NIGHT VERY FINE AND ENJOYABLE 
Dan R. WINTER 
Chicago, IIl. 
Sirs: 

I listened to your radio show last night with 
much interest. I was unable to pick it up on 
KOIL and then I finally located it on station 
WBBM, Chicago Daily Times. It had _ been 
going about five minutes so I missed the intro- 
ductory part. I thought you leaned over back- 
wards to avoid direct advertising and could 
really do more of it effectively. I thought the 
program was well staged and I enjoyed it all 
myself, 

Joun CowLes 
Associate Publisher 
Register & Tribune 
Des Moines, lowa 


Sirs 

Congratulations. . . . I enjoyed the perform- 
ance tremendously. I thought it very well pre- 
sented. It sparkled and sizzled with dramatic 
interest—particularly that section of your broad- 
cast devoted to the story of the sale of the New 
York World 

When this story was first announced I was 
a bit dubious that any radio presentation could 
portray the news of the day in a fashion as 
interesting, alive and fascinating as you handled 
these matters in the columns of Tit Bui I 
see that once again you have succeeded in tack- 
ling a difficult task and making it register with 
a thud. 

Once again—congratulations! 
R. H. RtEMENSCHNEIDER 

Advertising Manager 

Walgreen Drug Stores 
Chicago, Il. 


Sirs: 

I am indebted to you for calling my attention 
to the first performance of “The March of 
Time.” It was a very unusual broadcast, per- 
fectly “staged,” and intensely interesting. 

T. F. DriscoLi 

Armour and Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Sirs: 

. . . I tuned in just at the moment William H. 
(Big Bill) Thompson, Chicago’s mayor and 
Republican re-nominee, was talking long-distance 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5.00). 
NAME 
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to and receiving congratulations from Goy.. 
Sen.-Doc. Huey P. (Pierce, Pearce, Parham or 
Polycarpe) Long. There followed long-distance 
back-slapping with “Jimmy” and ‘William 
Randolph” and by this time I surmised that all 
charges on these calls had been reversed—as the 
telephone operator would say. 

There followed orchestra music and through 
this background the announcer said something 
about the “March of Time.” This gave mea 
suspicion and hope that it was a TIME program, 
although I did not know that Time was on the 
air. With the presentation of the dramatic 
episodes in court and city-room at the sale of 
the New York World I became more and more 
convinced that here was a program which would 
do credit to Time even if it were not Tre’s 
own reportorial effort. 

My copy of Time had arrived in the mail that 
very afternoon and at the moment was lying on 
the end-table adjacent to the radio. To prove 
to myseli, before the announcer told me, whether 
or not it was or was not TiMe’s program, I 
took it up and turned rapidly to The Press 
(p. 23). There, sure enough, was Time’s story 
of “World’s End.” By this time Carol of 
Rumania was delivering his princely ultimatum 
to his Bucharest police chief. On p. 19 under 
Foreign News I quickly found this item. Sure 
now that it was “Time on the air’ ! settled 
back to enjoy every moment of the remaining 
period of broadcast. 

At its conclusion my first impulse was to 
read “World’s End” for myself, immediately. 
But ten o'clock is Amos n’ Andy time for me— 
15 minutes later I was reading your obituary 
of the late great World. Never have I been so 
interested in a Time story before. Having been 
at one time a news reporter myself and still 
being closely connected with that fraternity it 
was perhaps a doubly dramatic story to me as 
it must have been to many newspaper men. It 
was easy to see that Time’s editors placed it 
in the category of being almost top news oi 
the week because of the space given to and 
journalistic reverence with which the series ol 
events was handled. 

And so, from now on I am going to enjoy 
the “March of Time” just as much as Timi 
itself. Other ‘‘cover-to-cover” readers had best 
listen in too. 

LuTHER WILLIAMS 

Editor 
The Diamond 
Tulsa, Okla. 


vlc? Si 
Ingalls’ Pipe 
Sirs: 

We have been brought up to think of men 
of the sea having bull-dog visages. But tell us, 
are sailor-flyers alligator jawed? : 

Do equestriennes put the correct stamp ol 
approval on long, heavy straight stemmed tar- 
boilers as necessary impedimenta for an enjoy- 
able gallop? Does the Hon, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy light-up before he lights-out to 
follow the hounds? 

Honest now, does he? 

G. W. STEBBONS 

Williamson, N. Y. 

As pictured on Trme’s cover, a-horse 
and pipe-smoking, Assistant Secretary 0! 
the Navy for Aeronautics Ingalls was not 
about to follow hounds. He was just pos- 
ing for his picture.—Eb. 
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ADVANCE GUARD 


UP THE CORRIDORS OF TIME 


ow slowly the world moved before the 
Chemist began to lead the way! So many 
generations were denied comforts that the Chem- 
ist has now dreamed into being. Because he 
showed the way, we have conquered distance, added 


anew dimension to our lives, beaten Time itself. 


But in between the laboratory achievement of 
the Chemist and the product for the people there 
has always been a lag. Sometimes many years 
pass before a way is found to apply his discov- 


The many industries that use 
Abrasives are getting more work per 
pound of wheel because Swarn 
Research pioneered Cubical Shape 


Grain and Accurate Sizing. 


Divisions of THE SwANN CORPORATION 


SwaNN RESEARCH, INC., Birmingham 
FEDERAL Aprasives Co., Birmingham 


ProvipENT CHEMICAL Works, Saint Louis 


eries to industry. Sometimes an es- 
sential ingredient is wholly lacking, 
sometimes so rare as to make the cost 
prohibitive. 

It is our job to step into this breach with re- 
search and production facilities, to throw every 
resource we command into the task of producing 
the essential raw materials of industrial develop- 


ment. 


Perhaps there is a barrier holding back your 
industry that we can break down. We cannot 
promise a solution, but the things already accom- 
plished by Swann Research for America’s leading 


industries give us the confidence to try. 


= SVWANN 


ees) CORPORATION 


BETTER BIRMINGHAM 
NEW YORK 


SwANN CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Birmingham and New York Tue Iuirr-Brurr Cuemicat Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 


Wickes, MARTIN, WILCKEs Company, New York 





MADE FROM 
ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF 
KELLY 
SAFETYGRAPHS 


Still clear and sharp— 
sofety perfectly 
evident. 





Note the sharp-edge 
contact that gives 
safety 


WORN 


Tire worn—but you 
can still see 
safety. 


Slight weor—sofety 
still well de- 
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READ THESE 


CARBON COPIES 


OF SAFE MILES 


SKIDDING. Sliding forward with all brakes set. That’s how accidents 
happen. Tires that give you Safe Miles must keep the sharp-edge 
contact of their tread. And Kellys do. The proof ? You can see it in 


these Kelly Safetygraphs. 


A test car, equipped with stock Kelly-Springfield Tires, drove 


continuously for thousands of miles. At regular intervals of hard 


road wear they drove over strips of carbon paper. Like huge rubber 


stamps the tires printed the proof of Safe Miles—the clear, well- 


defined, sharp-edge contact of the Kelly tread. Even after thou- 


sands of miles, safety is perfectly evident. 


Kelly Tires cost no more to buy than other tires. They are sold 


exclusively through independent merchants. 


e Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., General Motors Building, New York. 


When the Cop says, «stor!” and wet 
pavements say,«sk1D!",KellysHOLD! 


KELLY TIRES 


| were not 
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Taft & Rosenwald 
Sirs: 

Names make news. 

Last month at a lecture in Evanston LORADO 
TAFT remarked in the course of the lecture 
upon the fact that he had been expecting the 

| use of the old Field Museum, in Jackson Park, 
here, left from the old World’s Fair, for his 
“dream museum’’—plaster casts of great sculp- 
| ture arranged chronologically, well lighted. 

JULIUS ROSENWALD is going to establish 

| his industrial museum there, however. 

In closing, Mr. Taft said in a reverent tone, 
“The Lord giveth, the Lord taketh away; 

| blessed be the name of Julius Rosenwald.” 

Has Time heard of this incident? 

W. Tucker DEAN Jr. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Time had not heard. To Reader Dean 
Jr. all thanks and praise for a Time- 


worthy report.—Eb. 


The Chandor Hoover 


| Sirs: 


. Douglas Chandor’s Hoover is full of the 
character and force of the chief executive (Time, 
March 2). TrMeE is to be commended; the artist, 
lauded; the President, glorified. 


C. J. Loos 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sirs: 

1 wish to thank Time for the fine colored 
picture of President Hoover. I have it up where 
everyone that comes to my home can tell who 


I stand for. 
Mrs. L. A. Moore 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 

President Hoover’s portrait in colors in Time 
for March 2 is no doubt a fine likeness, well 
done, though I might be better able to judge the 
matter if I had ever met my “Chief.” I do not 
claim or desire any distinction because some 
people believe that they see a resemblance to 
the President in my bulky form and ample face 
But now that Time has published this fine 
portrait, offers to sell additional thereof for 
ten cents “(to cover cost of mailing)’’, I may 
pardonably be keenly interested. There occurs 
to me, and perchance to numerous other regular 
readers of Time, a serious question regarding 
this portrait. On this assumption you will be 
able to settle a great question if you will 
publish in Trme whether or not the portrait 
for framing is printed exactly as is the one 
presented in the magazine. By this I mean 
particularly if the back of the President’s picture 
will bear in silver, blue, black, and gold, a 
full-page legend to the effect that “Goodyear” is 
the leading make of tire. 

Otto Faust 

Antler, N. Dak. 


The copies for sale are backed by no 
printed matter.—Eb. 


Jesus’ Sibs 


Sirs: 
. Mrs. Sanger remarked that “Jesus Christ, 
was said to be an only child.” (Time, Feb. 23.) 
By referring to a footnote in which a scriptural 
quotation is given from Saint Mark, the editor 
implies that the above statement is erroneous 
| The quotation is: “Is not this the carpenter, the 


| Son of Mary, the Brother of James, and Joses 


and of Juda and Simon... ?” 
To any person familiar with Jewish customs 
at that time, it would be known that it was 


| common to call any relation, especially cousins, 


James and Joses (John) 
the brothers of Jesus is clear from 
other passages in scripture, where they are 
| explicitly called the sons of Alpheus, also called 
| Cleophas, and Mary; not the Virgin Mary, who 
| was the mother of Jesus, but a sister or a cousin 
| to the Virgin Mary. Hence it is that James 
and Joses were only the cousins of Jesus and 
if this meaning is held for two of the parties, 
the same must be construed for Juda and Simon. 
Thus with a knowledge of the meaning of the 
| quotation, it can scarcely be used to support 
your contention that the remark was “UN- 
LEARNED.” ... 
| This letter is not written to support Mrs. 


as “brother.” That 
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NEW 


WILLYS SIX 


TRUCKS * I's ton 





Chassis, Cab and Stake Body, complete as shown, $780, Inside body measurement, 108 inches long, 79 inches wide; stakes 32 inches and 42 inches high. 


For improved service and lower costs 


New Willys Six Trucks combine brute power, endurance, 

114 ton chassis (131” wheelbase) efficient service, long life, economical operation . . . Bodies 
ars 4) F4 are mounted with chassis as complete units, giving per- 
manency and rigidity ... Willys Six Trucks have 65-horse- 

power motors, full force-feed lubrication, floating oil type 


14 ton chassis (113”" wheelbase) : i 
suction, large duo-servo 4-wheel brakes . . . The 1'2-ton 


s 
unit has 4-speed transmission and full floating rear axle. 


f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio — Willys-Overland, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Chassis and Cab, $495. With Pick-Up or Open Express Body, $522. Inside body Chassis and DeLuxe Sedan Panel Delivery, $645. Smart appearance. Inside body 
measurements, 66 inches long, 45 inches wide, 1112 inch sides. measurements, 72 inches long, 46% inches wide at floor, 52 inches wide at belt. 


A BODY -TYPE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 





TIME 


Distinction always carries its mark of recognition. 


FOR BUSINESS 


BOND 


STATIONERY 


CRANE & CO., INC. 


BAL TOR ., 


MASS. 
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Sanger’s theory on Birth Control: as a true 
Christian [I] could never sanction it. ... 
Epwarp P. Litty 

Holy Cross College (Jesuit) 

Worcester, Mass. 

Time acknowledges its theological in- 
efficiency in an ancient controversy, apolo- 
gies to Mrs. Sanger. Scriptural evidence 
concerning the Holy Family is scant. Ro- 
man Catholics believe that Jesus was a 
unique child, that Luke’s report “She 
brought forth her first-born son,” “does 
not prove at all that Mary had other 
children.” Other exegetes reason that Jo- 
seph had several children, although Mary 
but one. Most Bible readers take the 
Book literally, see no derogation to Jesus 
in his having brothers and sisters as well 
as other sibs (blood relations ).—Ep. 


——— 


Hollandish Opening 
Sirs: 

For the benefit of those of your chess-addict 
readers who are tyros and not tycoons will you 
please give the moves of the “curious plan called 
the ‘Hollandish’ opening,” used by Capa (Tre, 
Feb. 23) and the best answers to the opening? 

Donatp E. V. HENDERSON 

Marshall, Tex. 

The “Hollandish” or “Bird’s Opening” 
is distinguished by moving king’s bishop's 
pawn two spaces on the first move, fol- 
lowed by fianchettoing queen’s bishop, 
the development of king’s knight, king’s 
pawn at king three and king’s bishop at 
king two and king side-castling. The usual 
defensive formation of queen’s pawn at 
queen four is very similar to that of black 
in all of queen’s pawn openings: pawn at 
king four and pawn at king three, knight 
king bishop three, bishop king two or king 
three, king side-castling, queen knight at 
queen two, pawn at queen bishop four, 


queen bishop two.—Eb. 


© 


Spine-Crawling Hate 
Sirs: 

Whenever I run across a copy of Time I am 
filled with a spine-crawling hate because of the 
smart-alec way in which you try to present 


| things. The March 2 number found its way 


into the house and my irritation reached a 
climax when I came upon the drawing of Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison. Your artist has wrongly 
labelled the men—and it is obviously not a 
misprint. Maier, whom you describe as_ the 
showman, swaying over the keyboard, has been 
drawn in just such a position only he has been 
given the face and figure of Pattison—while 
Mr. Pattison, quieter and ‘focused on_ his 
piano,” has the contour of Mr. Maier. Maybe 
the whole picture is a misprint! 
ELIZABETH Woo) 
Baltimore, Md. 


TIME 
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COMPARE 


TIRE VALUES 


PATENTED 
DOUBLE 


CORD 
BREAKER 


More Rubber Volume 
More Weight ..... 
More Width....... 
More Thickness of Tire. 
More Plies at Tread... 
Same Price .. 


PLIES 


UNDER THE 


TREAD 


4.50-21 TIRE 


OUR TIRE 


16S cu. in. 

16.80 lbs. 
4.75 in. 
-598 in. 
6 plies 
$5.69 


%* Special Brand 
Mail Order Tire 


160 cu. in. 
15.68 lbs. 
4.72 in. 
558 in. 
§ plies 
$5.69 


PATENTED 
DOUBLE 


CORD 
BREAKER 


UNDER THE 


TREAD 


RIVE your automobile into one of our dealers’ “department stores” of standardized service, where you can buy 
everything your car requires—Tires, Tubes, Batteries, Brake Lining and Accessories, Gas, Oil and Lubrication—all 
under one roof; don’t waste time and money driving around to a number of specialty shops. 
The One Stop Service Store is the development of Harvey S. Firestone, pioneer in rubber and rubber tires. Let the 
Firestone dealer in your community show you cross sections cut from Firestone Tires—and cross sections cut from 
competitive tires. See for yourself the extra quality —the extra plies under the tread—the extra value. We ask just 


one thing—call on our dealers; COMPARE! 
COMPARE PRICES AND SERVICE 


Firestone 
OLDFIELD TYPE 
Our Special Brand Our 


Dealers’ 
Cash Price 
Per Pair 


$ 9.60 
11.10 
12.90 
13.80 
15.30 
16.70 
22.30 


Dealers’ 
Cash Price 
Size Each 


4.40-21...$ 4.98 
4.5021... 5.69 
4.75-19... 6.65 
5.0020... 7.10 
& 0) 7.90 
> ae 8.57 8.57 
6.00-20 H. D. 11.50 11.50 
H. D. TRUCK TIRES 
... $17.95 $17.95 $34.90 
29.75 29.75 57.90 


All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 


Mail Order 
Tire 
Price Each 


$ 4.98 
5.69 
6.65 
7.10 
7.90 


30x 5 
32x6 


DOUBLE GUARANTEE—Every tire manufactured by 
Firestone bears the name “FIRESTONE” and carries Firestone’s un- 
limited guarantee and that of Firestone’s 25,000 service-giving dealers. 


You are doubly protected. 


Firestone 
COURIER TYPE 
Our Special Brand Our 
Dealers’ Mail Order Dealers’ 


Cash Price Tire Cash Price 
Size Each Price Each_ Per Pair 


30x3%..... $3.97 $3.97 $ 9.74 
6.98 6.98 13.58 
4.55 4.55 8.80 
5.15 9.96 
7.75 15.00 


. > ta te) 
7 trestomwe 
BATTERIES 
Firestone dealers sell and service the complete line of 
Firestone Batteries. They will make you an allowance 
for your old battery. Drive in and see the EXTRA 
VALUE. 


4.40-21 ..... 


Firestone 
ANCHOR TYPE 
SUPER HEAVY DUTY 


Our ¥*Special Brand 
Dealers’ Mail Order 
Cash Price Tire 


Size Each Price Each 
4.50-°20...$ 8.55 $ 8.60 
4.50-21 . 8.75 8.75 
4.7519 . 9.70 9.75 
4.75-20... 10.2§ 10.25 
5.00-20... 11.25 11.30 
§.25-21 .... 412.95 13.05 
5.5020... 13.70 13.75 
6.00-20... 1§.20 15.20 
6.50-20 . . 17.15 17.15 
7.00-21... 20.15 21.80 

All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately 


Our 
Dealers’ 


Cash Price 


Per Pair 


$16.70 


16.96 
18.90 
19.90 
21.90 
25.30 
26.70 
29.50 
33.30 
39.10 
Low 





2 A*“Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for distributors such as 
mail order houses, oil companies and others, under a name that does not 


identify the tire manufacturer to the public, usually because he builds his “‘first 


line’’ tires under his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 


Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
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The present line of 1931 Buick Straight Eights will “a ye 
not be replaced by new models this summer. These Croix. St 
great Eights have met with such spontaneous 191 - for | 
approval that the Buick Motor Company will economic 
continue manufacturing them through the summer population 
and coming fall. — BUICK MOTOR COMPANY ing land. 
blighted 
. ; a bre ae i plantation 
We hear much in America today of “merchandising” and “high-pressure lapse. La 
selling”; but honest quality is still the all-important thought in the minds investigat! 
the Burea 
of the builders of Buick motor cars. transferre 
from the 
Men and women still seek out the worthy man and the worthy product— ong 
still bestow their favor gladly and voluntarily when convinced it is deserved. gee 
Jr. Paul 
They are giving unexampled friendship to Buick. For, in the field of ongeeed 
automobiles priced between $1000 and $2000, more than fifty out of every experts sa 
? ; ; ’ their new 
one hundred buyers of eights purchase Buicks. This despite the fact that they turn arou 
have fifteen different eights from which to choose. pwr 
Anoth 
Buick always has endeavored to build true to America’s highest desires. oad Paem | 
And America long ago made the Buick car a national institution, on the and excur 
, , “ars ington he 
farms, along Main Street, in the big cities. Cross (Ay 
(April 14 
When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them mene 
of the Re 
to Valley 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Caribbean Cruise 


President Hoover made up his mind one 
‘night last week to take an immediate ten- 
day vacation to U. S. possessions in the 
Caribbean. Going by train to Old Point 
Comfort, Va., he would board the U. S. S. 
Arizona for her scheduled ‘“shake-down”’ 
run after reconditioning. The cruise 
would be to Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Secretary of War Hurley, possi- 
bly Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, would 
accompany him. Mrs. Hoover would stay 
behind. 

The White House announcement of this 

journey stressed the word “rest” and 
added: “This will be the first vacation of 
the President since assuming office, with 
the exception of a seven-day fishing trip 
to Florida something more than a year 
ago. 
“What drew President Hoover to Porto 
Rico was the chronic economic distress of 
that square little island as a result of the 
1928 hurricane. The big Hoover heart 
had been touched by Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt’s description of the subnormal 
condition of Porto Rico’s children. The 
second Chief Executive to visit the terri- 
tory (the elder Roosevelt was there in 
1906), President Hoover wanted to see 
things for himself, study rehabilitation. 

The Virgin Islands (St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, St. John), bought from Denmark in 
1917 for $25,000,000, presented a similar 
economic problem. Their 95% Negro 
population had been squeezed off the farm- 
ing land. Their rum trade had been 
blighted by Prohibition. Their sugar 
plantations and factories were close to col- 
lapse. Last month following a six-month 
investigation by Chief Herbert Brown of 
the Bureau of Efficiency, President Hoover 
transferred the Islands’ administration 
from the Navy to the Interior Depart- 
ment. To set up a new civil government 
and pull the Virgin Islanders out of their 
economic hole President Hoover appointed 
Dr. Paul M. Pearson, onetime elocution 
professor at Swarthmore College. Last 
week Governor Pearson and his staff of 
experts sailed from New York to take up 
their new job, will barely have time to 
turn around in office before receiving a 
visit from the President of the U. S. 

@ Another matter President Hoover set- 
tled last week was his Spring speaking 
schedule which called for eight addresses 
and excursions into four states. In Wash- 
ington he would address the American Red 
Cross (April 13), the Pan-American Union 
(April 14), the International Chamber of 
Commerce (May 4), the soth anniversary 
of the Red Cross (May 21). He will go 
to Valley Forge for his Memorial Day ad- 





dress. The Indiana Republican Editors 
Association will hear him at Indianapolis 
June 15. The next day he will review the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Columbus, 
Ohio and, at last, dedicate the Harding 
memorial at Marion. The day after will 
find him at Springfield, Ill. dedicating an- 
other Lincoln memorial. 

@ President Hoover was described last 
week by Dr. Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach, 
bibliophile, as the greatest book collector 
in the White House since Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Said Dr. Rosenbach: “On all his 
journeys he gathers volumes that in time 
will be valuable to the student. In China 
in 1899 he gathered a most comprehensive 
collection of books on China and the 
Chinese people.” This he gave to Stanford 
University. It became the nucleus of the 
great Chinese library there. Dr. Rosen- 
bach described how he had informed Presi- 
dent Coolidge that the first edition (1865) 
of Alice in Wonderland was not to Lewis 
Carroll’s liking and was therefore sup- 
pressed. President Coolidge had _ re- 
marked: “Suppressed? I didn’t know 
there was anything off-color in Alice.” 

@ Still under fire for his veto of the Wag- 
ner bill, President Hoover last week ap- 
pointed John R. Alpine of New York, an 
A. F. of L. man, as special assistant to 
Secretary of Labor Doak to expand the 
existing Federal Employment service with 
an extra $500,000 allowed by Congress. 
Meanwhile Secretary Doak, reporting an 
increase in February employment over 
January, declared: “It looks to me like the 
first sign of a general pick-up in industry.” 


Joslin For Akerson 
President Hoover last week reached into 
the corps of Washington correspondents 
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and plucked out a trusted friend as his 
new No. 1 private secretary to succeed 
George Akerson. He was Theodore Gold- 
smith (“Ted”) Joslin who for 15 years 
has covered the capital for the arch-Re- 
publican Boston Evening Transcript. 

No Washington newsman is a sturdier 
Republican than Correspondent Joslin. 
Yet his appointment was one of utility, 
not politics. President Hoover has known 
him as a hard-working, level-headed writer 
since the pre-Coolidge days when Joslin 
used to come periodically to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to get anonymous 
“background” on current problems from 
“The Chief.” As a White House contact- 
man, Secretary Joslin knows how to handle 
news and people. 

Born in Massachusetts 41 years ago, 
Mr. Joslin has a round, solemn face, a 
friendly manner, a figure as plump as Mr. 
Akerson’s. His outlook on government is 
serious, heavy. Married, father of two 
sons, he gets fun out of tending a small 
but elaborate flower garden behind his 
Chevy Chase home. When President 
Hoover returns from his Caribbean cruise 
Mr. Joslin wil! retire from the Colorado 
Building’s so-called “Brain Trust’* to 
begin his White House duties. 


THE CABINET 
Death of Cotton 

Three months ago Undersecretary of 
State Joseph Potter Cotton, No. 1 man in 
the Hoover sub-Cabinet, entered Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore for treat- 
ment of a nervous ailment. In January sur- 
geons removed a tumor from his spine. 
Fortnight later a general toxemia devel- 
oped. His right eye was cut out. A third 
operation opened his leg to relieve the in- 
fection. He failed to improve. One night 
last week, Secretary of State Stimson was 
informed that Mr. Cotton could not live 
much longer. He sped from Washington 
to Baltimore, spent a midnight half-hour 
at the bedside of his good friend. It was 
their last meeting for late the next after- 
noon Death came quietly to the Undersec- 
retary of State. 

Aged 55, “Joe” Cotton, a Harvard man, 
had won great renown as a corporation 
lawyer in Manhattan when he specialized 
in organizations (Radio Corp., Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.) and reorganizations 
(N. Y. Rys. Corp.; Childs Restaurants; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Dodge- 
Chrysler; Goodyear Tire & Rubber). Dur- 

*Four or five correspondents take connecting 
offices in a Washington building, exchange in- 
formation, “black sheets” (carbon copies of 
news stories), work co-operatively. These news 


combinations are jestingly referred to as “brain 
trusts.” 
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ing the War as head of the meat division 
of the Food Administration under Herbert 
Hoover he controlled the “biggest packing 
trust in the world.” In May 1929 the 
President picked him as one of his “new 
patriots” who would sacrifice a $100,000 
per year private practice for a $10,000 per 
year Federal job, made him Undersecre- 
tary of State. He ran the State Depart- 
ment when Statesman Stimson was away 
at the London Naval Conference, con- 
tinued thereafter to exert a dominant in- 
fluence upon its affairs. 

Quick-witted, capable, industrious, 
ironic, “Joe” Cotton preferred informality 
to diplomatic pomp. He smoked an old 
corncob pipe, cocked his feet up on his 
desk, “cut” dull official ceremonies, 
eschewed a silk hat. He had a forthright 
manner of cutting through diplomatic cir- 
cumlocution, which at first startled and 
later delighted foreign envoys in Wash- 
ington. Once asked why he did not play 
medicine ball with the President, he re- 
plied: “Because it wasn’t in the contract 
for my job.” 

Official Washington sincerely mourned 
his death. The State Department was 
closed for a half-day as a mark of respect. 
President Hoover paid this tribute: 
«. . A great loss to the Government and 
to our country. He was my friend for over 
20 years. He has given much of his life 
to public service and had never refused a 
demand of the public interest. His abili- 
ties, his character, his devotion to the high- 
est of purposes made him a great citizen.” 


FISCAL 
Millionaires 

Last week the Treasury published in- 
come tax figures for 1929, the year Pros- 
perity both reached its peak and crashed 
to Depression. Prime fact revealed was 
that in the golden year of 1929, no less 
than 504 citizens had incomes of $1,000,- 
000 or more and paid 18% of the total 
Federal income tax. In this millionaire 
group were 36 super-millionaires whose 
income exceeded $5,000,000. 

Returns filed by 4,034,702 persons (of 
whom only 2,465.385 paid taxes) showed 
their incomes falling into these classes: 

Under— 3,065,701 

$5,000— 597,247 

269,700 

63,404 
$100,000 23.949 
00,000— $300,000 11,608 

$300,000— $500,000 1,622 

00,000—$1 ,000,000 967 
‘he “Under $5,000” class had the big- 
gest income ($8,.282,000,000), paid the 
smallest share of the total tax (4%). 
Total income reported by all classes: $24,- 

519,296,977. ® 

According to the Treasury’s figures, the 
Stockmarket’s rise and fall in 1929 pro- 
duced speculative profits of $2,239,763,- 
714 and losses of $661,733,366. In the 
“millionaire” class, stockmarket winners 
took a net profit of $92,000,000, losers a 
net loss of $48,000,000. Total net win- 
nings and losings were heaviest in the $25,- 
oo0o-per-year income class. 


0,000—— 


STATES & CITIES 
The Lady & The Tiger 


(See front cover) 
There was a young lady from Niger, 
Who smiled as she rode-on a tiger. 
They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside, 
And the smile on the face of the tiger. 


Three weeks ago, a racketeering young 
lady from Manhattan named Benita 
Franklin Bischoff alias Vivian Gordon was 
taken for a ride in Van Cortlandt Park, 
was later found in the shrubbery, stran- 
gled (Time, March g). When it became 
known that five days prior she had gone 
to court with frameup charges against a 
New York City detective, her murder was 
regarded as a crowning outrage in the long 
series of revelations about the city’s bench 
and police force. A storm of bitter indig- 
nation from New York’s citizenry wiped 
the deprecatory smile from the face of 
the Tammany Tiger. 

Up to last week the Police Department, 
smothered with a plethora of “leads,”’ was 
unable to produce a single clue to the 
woman’s death. Meantime, enterprising 
newspapers were able to print “true 
stories” of the whole case with only a few 
names omitted for libel’s sake. When the 
wheels of justice seemed incapable of 
budging in the Bischoff case, conscientious 
citizens began to think that the legal ma- 
chinery of their town had been allowed to 








International 
District ATTORNEY CRAIN 


623 indictments; 32 convictions. 


grow rusty with disuse, that it was high 
time that an investigation be made higher 
up. Fortnight ago, the City Club, a potent 
civic organization, petitioned Governor 
Roosevelt to remove Thomas C. T. Crain, 
New York County’s aged little District 
Attorney, because of “inefficiency, in- 
competency, failure to enforce the crim- 
inal law and malfeasance in office.” 
Crain. The nomination and election of 
Mr. Crain in 1929 were commonly re- 


garded as a feat of window-dressing by 
Tammany Hall. Chief qualifications of 
Mr. Crain for his job were that he had a 
reputation for austerity on the bench, was 
a Tammany sachem, had been a job-holder 
for 33 of his 70 years and was a prominent 
Episcopalian. It is Tammany precedent 
to nominate a Protestant district attorney 
lest the ticket be too topheavy with Roman 
Catholics. 

Assuming office Jan..1, 1930, Sachem 
Crain proceeded to set an impressive rec- 
ord for ineffectuality. He has not yet 
made known who shot Gambler Arnold 
Rothstein (Time, Dec. 24, 1928) or Rack- 
eteer Jack (“Legs”) Diamond (Time, 
Oct. 20). He was lax in prosecuting un- 
scrupulous bondsmen, dock racketeers and 
ambulance chasing lawyers. He failed to 
obtain an indictment in the case of retired 
Magistrate Ewald, suspected of buying 
his judgeship for $10,000, which was later 
thrice tried unsuccessfully (Time, Feb. 2). 
Of 623 grand jury indictments for grand 
larceny sent to his office, only 32 were 
tried and convicted. From this -ecord it 
appeared that instead of diligently exe- 
cuting his trust, Sachem Crain had merely 
been a placid front-row spectator at the 
Scandals of New York (1930-31). 

Acting on the City Club’s charges, Govy- 
ernor Roosevelt took advantage of the 
public office law. To hear Sachem Crain’s 
defense at a private trial he appointed 
Samuel Seabury, the referee of judiciary 
and police inquiry, which last week sent 
its first policeman to jail for perjury. 
When Mr. Crain learned whom his judge 
was to be he protested, pointing out that 
Referee Seabury was not only a well- 
known Tammany foe, but a member of 
the City Club; and that he had already 
publicly criticized the District Attorney’s 
office. 

Hue & Cry. The scent of corruption 
growing stronger, the hounds of public 
conscience began to break loose with an 
increasing halloo. Church, Press and 
Business set up a tremendous hue & cry 
directed against the entire city adminis- 
tration, but particularly against its dapper 
little Mayor James John (“Jimmy”) 
Walker. Public feeling, which had smiled 
tolerantly at his wisecracks and philander- 
ing, which had overlooked his  do- 
nothing policy on the unified transit 
problem and Unemployment conference, 
now flared up at what appeared to be 
culpable laxity. The Society for the 
Prevention of Crime urged Governor 
Roosevelt to invoke a little-known sec- 
tion of the city charter which empowers 
the Governor of New York to remove 
the Mayor of New York City. Many 
another prominent body joined in demand- 
ing a thoroughgoing municipal cleanup: 
The Citizens Union under Henry Morgen- 
thau, onetime Ambassador to Turkey; 
the Public Affairs Committee under Social- 
ist Norman Thomas; the City Affairs 
Committee under Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. The 
Greater New York Federation of Churches 
next threw its weight into the movement, 
and then the New York Board of Trade. 
The latter appointed a Vigilantes Com- 
mittee of 20, announced that it had been 
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spying on City Hall for the past year. 
The Roman Catholic Church remained 
silent. In the absence of Patrick Car- 
dinal Hayes, a spokesman said: “The 
business of the Catholic Church is saving 
souls and not meddling in politics... . 
It would appear that the current allega- 
tions are solely political.” 

Meantime the metropolitan newspapers 
went for the city administration hammer- 
&-tongs. Mindful of the crusading tradi- 
tion inherited with its recent purchase of 
the World, the World-Telegram editorial- 
ized, in language less elegant, less thun- 
derous but no less clear than Joseph Pul- 
itzer’s writers used to use: ‘Soon the idea 
may get across to Tammany. Soon Tam- 
many may wake up and realize that even 
a political machine can get gummed up 
with too much politics.” World-Telegram 
Colyumist Heywood Broun began organ- 
izing a mass meeting “in answer to the 
average citizen’s question: ‘What can I 
do??” The Daily News thought that the 
municipality’s only salvation lay in draft- 
ing Alfred Emanuel Smith for Mayor. 


Laugher Walker. Meantime, Mayor 
Walker had left town. Having previously 
announced that he would take a vacation 
on Samuel Untermyer’s estate at Palm 
Springs, Calif. the Mayor slipped out of 
his office, crossed to Jersey City to avoid 
prying eyes and newshawks, boarded a 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. official car with 
A. C. Blumenthal, Fox film executive, 
and Mr. Blumenthal’s wife. A hat pulled 
down over his pinched face, he allowed a 
vigilant newspaper photographer one pic- 
ture, said he “wanted to get away from 
all these investigations” (Time, March 
16). 

As soon as he had put his city behind 
him, however, Mayor Walker brightened. 
At Chicago he was asked about the pro- 
posed investigation into his office. “My 
only answer to that,” said he, “is the 
smile on my face.” By the time he 
reached Kansas City, he had evolved a 
neat retort to any suggestion that he was 
fleeing New York. Said he: “They can 
find me in the desert if they want to in- 
vestigate me. ... It’s funny, isn’t it, 
that the first investigation of me should 
come when I’m out of town. I wonder 
why they didn’t investigate me while I 
was in New York?” And at Dallas, Texas 
he was laughing out loud. “I’m a laugher,” 
he told reporters. “We need more 
laughers. I’ve just talked an hour and a 
half with New York,” he added. 

_At the other end of the line the situa- 
tion was certainly not a laughing matter. 
With the revelation that no report has 
ever been made on the Mayor’s own city 
investigation, begun last July, people be- 
gan to wonder if it was Mayoring or fun- 
having that made a vacation seem impera- 
tive for the city’s chief executive. Even 
his severest critics, however, could not 
place the entire responsibility for short- 
comings in the city government on the 
playboy Mayor’s slim shoulders. It was 
recalled that two years ago he said: “If 
re-elected, I will take my advice and 
leadership from John F. Curry.” 

Curry. The present leader of 
Tammany Hall (and hence New York 


City’s Boss) is 57-year-old, blue-eyed, 
thin-thatched little John Francis Curry. 
He is a shrewd pinochle-player, but by no 
means the most potent leader the Wig- 
wam ever had. He is a lifelong resident 
of the “San Juan Hill Section” (middle 
West Side). His election to Tammany’s 
leadership in 1929 was hotly contested by 
the East Side, whence came Alfred 








Acme-P, & A. 
INQUISITOR SEABURY 
His clubmates looked to him. 


Emanuel Smith. Like most New York 
bosses, Mr. Curry is of Irish descent and 
distinguished himself by early physical 
prowess, in his case footracing. Until his 
election in 1903 to the State Senate he 
was a Western Union telegraph operator. 
He is a devout churchman, speaks quietly 
and—unlike Bosses Tweed, Croker and 
Kelly—prefers to remain out of the pic- 
ture as much as possible. 

Fashions in bosses as well as fashions 
in political livelihoods change. Boss 
Tweed (1861-72) went in for peculation 
and bribery. Boss Murphy (1902-24) 
brought the city contract racket to its 
juiciest fruition. Nowadays construction 
bonding is the most remunerative of Tam- 
many-controlled activities, and judgeships 
are the most luscious appointment plums 
which the Hall can bestow. 

Well aware is Boss Curry of the Hall’s 
present ticklish situation, for which there 
is an interesting parallel in the last great 
Tammany scandal. In 1912, the year 
before Boss Murphy had Governor Sulzer 
impeached, a gambler named Herman 
Rosenthal was killed on the eve of his 
giving damaging evidence against venal 
policemen. Within four months Police 
Lieutenant Charles Becker, ‘Lefty Louis” 
Rosenberg, ‘“Gyp the Blood” Horowitz, 
“Whitey” Lewis and ‘““Dago Frank” Ciro- 
fici were sentenced to death for the mur- 
der. The reaction to this affair gave the 
State a Reform Governor (Charles S. 
Whitman), the city a Reform Mayor 
(John Purroy Mitchel). Last week there 
was as yet no indictment in the three-week- 
old Bischoff case, and Boss Curry knew 


that his constituency wanted one. He 
knows that the strength of Tammany lies 
in keeping the populace lethargic and con- 
tented: providing food for the needy, 
releasing important Republicans from jury 
duty and other irks, taking care of traffic 
summonses for the rich. Tammany does 
not fear the ructions of its Republican 
enemies. But it does fear the loss of 
public confidence. 

In addition to his other difficulties, Boss 
Curry last week found himself in a divided 
camp. The four big chiefs of New York 
Democracy are himself, Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, Mayor Wuatker and Governor 
Roosevelt. 

Boss Curry only controls Tammany by 
a small majority. He dislikes Smith, 
whose presence in the city overshadows 
the Curry prestige. On the other hand, 
Mayor Walker is his man. Governor 
Roosevelt conferred with Boss Curry be- 
fore turning District Attorney Crain over 
to investigation. Al Smith is no friend to 
either Boss Curry or Mayor -Walker, 
whom he is said to regard as “getting 
away with too much.” And _ between 
Governor Roosevelt and Al Smith there is 
the possibility of rivalry for the Presiden- 
tial nomination. 


CRIME 
Again, Riot 


Sullen since the death of three com- 
rades who tried to escape (Time, March 
2), angered with the news that another 
prisoner had died while shackled in soli- 
tary confinement, 1,100 convicts at Joliet 
(Ill.) State Penitentiary dashed their food 
to the floor and rioted in the mess hall cne 
noon last week. Guards drove most of 
them into the prison yard, fired at their 
feet with shotguns. Another group isolated 
itself in the kitchens, was later subdued. 
Within an hour all were herded back to 
their cells. Casualties: one prisoner killed; 
one guard and three convicts wounded. 
The Joliet penitentiary was constructed to 
house 800 prisoners. Present enrolment: 
1,800. 


® 


No Killing in Kansas 

On the eve of the Kansas Legislature's 
adjournment last week, Governor Harry 
Woodring vetoed three bills to restore 
Death by electricity as the maximum Kan- 
sas punishment for first-degree murder or 
robbery with firearms. The last legal 
execution by the State was in 1870. Amid 
a chorus of praise and protest Governor 
Woodring explained: “My veto of these 
bills is not actuated by any maudlin 
sympathy for the criminal. It is axio- 
matic that it is not the severity but the 
certainty of punishment that deters the 
criminal. Public opinion is overwhelm- 
ingly against these bills.” 

Agreed Chief Justice William A. John- 
stone of the Kansas Supreme Court: “I 
am strongly opposed to the State en- 
couraging the killing business by setting 
an example for killers.” 

In Michigan next month voters will 
pass on a proposition to re-establish the 
death penalty, dead a century in that 
State. 
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Near Rio Vista 


Many a strange and wonderful thing 
happens in California. When the Sacra- 
mento River near Rio Vista—4o mi. 
northeast of Oakland—receded fortnight 
ago, the headless body of a young Hindu 
was found sitting bolt upright, chained to 
a tractor wheel. He was identified as 
Sant Ram Pande, 32, engineering student 
at the University of California. The 
method of his identification was remark- 
able. Only three weeks prior he had in- 
sisted that his fingerprints be recorded by 
the State Bureau of Criminal Identifica- 
tion. He had then set out to find the 
slayers of 13 Hindus who have been mur- 
dered in and about San Francisco within 
the past five years. 

Suspecting a religious feud between 
Sikhs (dissenters from Brahmanic Hin- 
duism) and Hindus (Sant Ram Pande was 
of the Brahman caste), police combed 
East Indian colonies up and down the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. The 
day following the discovery of the body, 
three Sikhs were found hiding in a barn 
near Fairfield, 15 mi. from the scene of 
the crime. Also in the barn officers dis- 
covered a harrow with a wheel similar to 
that found with Pande’s body. At Pande’s 
cremation two Sikhs quarrelled, one was 
stabbed. 

Old Californians were not sanguine 
about the possibility of solving Sant Ram 
Pande’s murder or the murders of his 13 
countrymen, for the State’s Indian popula- 
tion is even more secretive than its 
Chinese and Japanese. 


PROHIBITION 


“Real Sentiments” 


The contradiction between political 
avowal and personal habits in the House 
and Senate reaches its climax in the drink- 
ing Dry. To find out precisely what Con- 
gress thinks about Prohibition, as dis- 
tinguished from what it does, became the 
journalistic assignment of William H. 
Crawford, free lance. Selecting at ran- 
dom 200 Senators and Congressmen, half 
Republican, half Democratic, he wormed 
out of each in confidence his “real senti- 
ments.” In the April Cosmopolitan ap- 
peared last week the results (but with no 
names mentioned) of Mr. Crawford’s Pro- 
hibition poll. Major findings: 

Of the 200 queried, 157 are politically 
Dry, 43 Wet. If free to vote as they be- 
lieved, 61 would stay Dry, 70 would fa- 
vor modification of the Volstead Act, 69 
would support repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment. If Modification were eliminated, 
120 would privately favor Repeal. As- 
suming an actual vote in Congress, how- 
ever, with political considerations control- 
ling, Repeal would get only 64 out of 200 
votes and Modification 96. 

Consolidating the personal opposition 
to present-day Prohibition among the 200 
men polled, and stepping its ratio up to 
the full membership of Congress (531), it 
is found that, politics aside, 369 members 
would favor a Change as opposed to 162 
standpat Drys. But the same method of 
calculation shows that Modification in a 
real test would poll less than 225 votes. 


Therefore among the 369 privately for a 
Change there are more than 150 Senators 
and Representatives who vote Dry and 
think, if not drink, Wet. 

Onetime (1915-31) Republican Con- 
gressman Edward Everett Denison of Illi- 





Wide World 
Epwarp Everett DENISON 


. “wouldn’t know what to do” with 
liquor. 


nois was last week put on trial in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court for 
liquor possession. In December 1928 
heavy-jowled Mr. Denison returned to 
New York from a junket to Panama. 
Under his freedom-of-the-port privilege he 
brought in much luggage without inspec- 
tion. Several weeks later Prohibition 
agents visited his quarters in the House 
Office Building, found an Army locker 
trunk marked “B. B. Dawson.” “E. D. 
Denison” might easily be altered to “B. B. 
Dawson,” but Congressman Denison in- 
sisted the trunk was not his. The agents 
opened it, found 18 bottles of Royal Sprey 
Whiskey, six bottles of Gilbey’s dry gin. 
When Mr. Denison, a consistent Dry voter 
in Congress, was indicted; Wets pointed to 
his case as the kind of thing that made 
Prohibition hateful to them. Last Novem- 
ber Illinois voters retired him from Con- 
gress. 

In court last week the Government 
presented its case. Then Mr. Denison, one 
of whose three attorneys was Everett 
Sanders, onetime Indiana Congressman, 
onetime secretary to President Coolidge, 
took the stand, told his story: a mix-up 
had occurred on the steamship dock in 
New York. Mr. Denison had brought 
home a trunkful of china and glassware as 
gifts to relatives. By mistake this trunk 
went to his nephew in St. Louis and the 
liquor-iaden trunk (presumably belonging 
to the nephew though Mr. Denison did 
not say so) arrived at the House Office 
Building. Declared Defendant Denison: 
“T never bought any liquor in Panama. 
Why, I wouldn’t know what to do with it 
because I’m not a drinking man.” Illinois’ 
Senator Glenn and four Congressmen took 


the stand to swear to his reputation for 
“sobriety, peace and good order.” Ex- 
claimed the Government prosecutor of the 
Denison defense: “A fine fairy tale!” 

The jury believed Mr. Denison’s trunk 
story, acquitted him in an hour. Solemnly 
he shook hands all round, announced that 
he would start a round-the-world trip 
within a week. 


o— 





Author, Author 


Ever since the National Commission on 
Law Observance & Law Enforcement is- 
sued its Prohibition report in January, 
72-year-old Chairman George Woodward 
Wickersham has been hounded for an ex- 
planation of how the Commission’s Wet 
majority reached Dry conclusions. Last 
week Chairman Wickersham journeyed to 
Boston where in an address to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce he made his first public 
comment on his report. Excerpts: 

“The publication was met with an out- 
burst of hostile criticism. . . . Curiously 
enough the most abusive articles came al- 
most exclusively from the Wet press. I 
say curiously because I should have 
thought the Wets would have derived more 
encouragement from the report and the 
separate statements of the commissioners 
than the Drys. . . . In the past there has 
been much well-founded complaint of the 
extreme intolerance of the Prohibitionists. 
This peculiar characteristic of late appears 
to have been appropriated by their op- 
ponents. . . . Apparently a large body of 
anti-Prohibitionists expected the Commis- 
sion to find a way for them to secure 
liquor with ease and were enraged when 
we failed to do so. 

“Much has been made of the differ- 
ences between the conclusions in the re- 
port and the opinions expressed by indi- 
vidual members. . . . A careful study will 
satisfy any impartial mind that these 
differences are confined mainly to the 
remedies suggested for the ills recognized 
in the report. . . . Some of us, of whom 
I am one, feared that any of the modifi- 
cations proposed would inevitably lead to 
the restoration of the licensed saloon.” 


To newsmen who still awaited explana- 
tions as to how the Commission reached 
its conclusions, he refused all interviews. 


CONSERVATION 
“Damn Big Dam” 


Because construction of Hoover (Boul- 
der) Dam across the Colorado River at 
Black Canyon is the largest single engi- 
neering feat ever attempted in the U. S., 
individual contracting companies were 
hesitant about undertaking the job for the 
Government. Therefore a group of potent 
Western contractors got together, organ- 
ized Six Companies, Inc. Pooling their 
resources they submitted a bid to the 
Interior Department. Last week in Wash- 
ington, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
awarded the Hoover Dam contract to Six 
Companies as low bidder. Their price: 
$48,890,995.50. The U. S. is to supply 
concrete—20.000 freight cars of it—steel. 
other materials and machinery which will 
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run the final bill for the dam and power 
plants up to $165,000,000. Under $5,000,- 
ooo bond, Six Companies must finish the 
job in 1938 or pay a penalty of $3,000 
for every day they exceed the 2,565-day 
limit. 

Six Companies which won this biggest 
single peacetime Government contract is 
composed of: Utah Construction Co.; 
Henry J. Kaiser and W. A. Bechtel & Co.; 
McDonald & Kahn Ltd.; Morrison-Knud- 
sen & Co.; J. F. Shea Co. and Pacific 
Bridge Co. Principal organizer of Six 
Companies and its president is William 
H. Wattis, 72, head of Utah Construction 
Co. With his older brother, Edmund 
Orson Wattis (Six Companies’ vice presi- 
dent) he began work as a grader when the 
Union Pacific first pushed into Utah. 
Together the Wattis brothers built the 
Western Pacific from Salt Lake City to 
Oroville, Calif. (a $20,000,000 job), the 
Southern Pacific into Mexico, the Amer- 
ican Falls Dam in Idaho, the Gibson Dam 
in Montana, the Guernsey Dam in Wyom- 
ing, the Hetch-Ketchy Dam in California. 

Last week small, spry, white-haired 
William Wattis was in San Francisco’s St. 
Francis Hospital taking the Coffey- 
Humber cancer treatment (see p. 38) 
when word reached him that his company 
had won the contract to build Hoover 
Dam. His jolly blue eyes snapped with 
delight. Wrapped in his bathrobe, and 
puffing a big, black cigar he talked eagerly: 

“Now this dam is just a dam but it’s 
adamn big dam. Otherwise it’s no differ- 
ent than others we’ve thrown up in a 
dozen places. It involves a lot of money 
—more money than any one contractor 
has a right to have. ...I don’t know 
when I'll get out of here. I think I am 
improving but don’t worry, I'll be on this 
job.” 

Meanwhile Frank T. Crowe, hard-rock 
engineer who will superintend the actual 
construction of Hoover Dam, opened a 
Six Companies office at Las Vegas, Nev., 
the rail junction for the job. Then he 
proceeded across the mountain wastes to 
Black Canyon. Before Superintendent 
Crowe could start actual dambuilding, he 
hd to do these things: 1) complete the 
20-mile railroad from Las Vegas to Black 
Canyon rim over which all material must 
be lowered. 2) Construct Boulder City to 
house 2,500 workers and their families. 
3) Build an eight-mile, double-track, 
standard-gauge rail line from Boulder City 
down to the canyon, to the dam site. 4) 
Blast out of solid rock in the canyon 
wells four tunnels 50 ft. in diameter to 
divert temporarily the Colorado’s flow 
4,000 ft. around the dam site. 5) Erect 
a temporary dam upstream to turn the 
tiver into the tunnels and another down- 
‘ream to stop backwash. Only then will 
the bed of the Colorado be laid bare and 
dry to receive the foundation, 600 ft. 
thick, of Hoover Dam. Power to operate 
ill machinery must be led in from 200 
miles away in California. 

When finished the dam will rise 727 ft. 
between the canyon walls, will back the 
iver up into a reservoir 115 miles long, 
two miles wide. The U. S. already owns 
% part of the undistributed Public Do- 


main the land in Nevada and Arizona on 
which the dam will rest.* Settlement will 
have to be made later for upstream private 
property to be inundated by the new lake. 
Most interesting to engineers in the con- 
struction will be an experiment to hasten 
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CONTRACTOR WATTIS 
“Don’t worry, I’ll be on this job!” 


the cooling process of concrete by means 
of a special ammonia refrigerator plant 
from which ice water will be piped through 
the 7,000,000-ton mass. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
At the Carlton 


All winter long the Senate Insurgents 
clamored for a special session of Congress 
in which to continue their discussion of 
such politico-economic topics as Depres- 
sion, Unemployment, Power, Farm Relief, 
Tariff. They failed to get one. Therefore 
last week in the ballroom of Washington’s 
exclusive Carlton Hotel they, their families 
and friends to the number of 200 held a 
special session of their own at which they 
succeeded in publicizing these subjects 
more widely, if more briefly, than they 
could have at the Capitol. Present were 
college professors, economists, labor lead- 
ers, farm representatives, editors, writers, 
lawyers, politicians, critics of the times, 
all of whom had what they called the 
Progressive type of mind. 

In the Senate the five sponsors for this 
political gathering—Republicans Norris, 
La Follette, Cutting; Democrats Wheeler 
and Costigan—rate themselves party men 
who revolt on occasion against party rule. 
As such they are Insurgents. Outside the 
Senate they drop party labels to unite 
on certain economic principles. As such 
they are Progressives. Republicans and 
Democrats were welcomed impartially to 
last week’s powwow at the Carlton. 


No Third Party. The last big Progres- 


*In the Supreme Court of the U. S., Arizona, 
unwilling partner to Hoover Dam, has pending 
a suit to halt the construction as an infringe- 
ment on its sovereign rights. 


sive meeting occurred in 1924 when the 
groundwork was laid for the late great 
Robert Marion La Follette’s independent 
presidential candidacy. Despite his 5,000,- 
ooo popular votes, La Follette left his 
supporters with a conviction of the futility 
of Third Party movements under existing 
U. S. political conditions. Progressives last 
week unfurled the old La Follette battle 
flag, echoed the old La Follette war cries 
but hushed all talk of a third party. Re- 
sults, if any, were to be accomplished by 
Insurgency within the old parties, not by 
Independence outside them. 

“Passion v. Prudence.” The prospect 
of the Progressive conference and its in- 
evitable criticism of the Hoover Adminis- 
tration gave the G. O. P. a touch of cold 
shivers. Day before the meeting the Re- 
publican National Committee, through its 
counsel, James Francis Burke, spoke de- 
fensively as follows: ‘The American 
people are already suffering from an over- 
production of politics. ... The whole 
country is now praying for political relief. 
So why not give politics a short recess? 
.. . Everyone must cool off and carry 
on. We must stop snarling and begin 
smiling. Sanity will then have more front 
seats and more front page. Passion will 
subside and prudence will preside.” 

Fess in High. Some of the public effect 
of this G. O. P. motion to adjourn politics 
was spoiled by the behavior of little 
Simeon Davison Fess, national G. O. P. 
chairman. He rushed to the White House 
to say good-bye to President Hoover. He 
came out declaring: “The time has come 
when we must let the country know. .. . 
In other words, we are going into high 
gear.” 

Questions by Watson. Another effort 
to disrupt the Progressive conference 
came from Indiana’s James Eli Watson, 
the G. O. P.’s Senate leader. Senator Wat- 
son publicly submitted to Senator Norris 
as the Carlton conference’s chairman a 
set of 14 embarrassing political questions 
which he suggested the Progressives an- 
swer. He asked, among other things: 
Should the 18th Amendment be repealed? 
Should the Government undertake the 
ownership and operation of railways? 
Should the Constitution be amended to 
deprive the President of veto power? 
Should the country adopt the dole sys- 
tem? 

Senator Norris of course recognized 
Senator Watson’s attempt to get the Pro- 
gressives to quarreling among themselves. 
The following long-range dialog occurred: 

Senator Norris: Mr. Watson . . . used 
to be, before he became a Senator, a lob- 
byist. I presume his former masters are 
better satisfied with his work in than they 
were with his work out of Congress. .. . 
Little Jimmie Watson ought to gather up 
a bunch of marbles, go out and hunt up 
that boy Lucas [Republican Executive Di- 
rector] and together they could have a 
nice game in the backyard of the White 
House. 

Senator Watson: When a man gets mad 
and resorts to ridicule and personalities, 
it is proof conclusive he is seeking to 
evade the real question. The fact is I 
never was a lobbyist at Washington, ex- 
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cept for the Manufacturers Association for 
a tariff. ... 

Senator Norris (later): Watson is a fine 
fellow personally. There is no reason why 
he should not organize a conference of 
his own . . . and take a bundle of straw 
and go across the river and start a little 
hell of his own. . . . 


Answer by Beard. Though Senator 
Norris shunned the Watson questions, 
they did find an able and authentic an- 
swerer among the Progressives. He was 
famed Historian Charles Austin Beard 
(Rise of American Civilization ; American 
Party Battle) and his responses, based on 
“the Progressive opinion of the country,” 
came closer to summarizing the confer- 
ence’s position and purpose on matters of 
broad policy than any other statement 
there made. Excerpts: 

Question: Should the 18th Amendment 
be repealed? 

Answer: While there is reason for treat- 
ing Prohibition as a red herring to drive 
the people of the U. S. off the main trail, 
it may be faced. Progressive opinion is 
against any blanket repeal of the 18th 
Amendment which does not substitute a 
rational system of public control over 
alcohol. 

Question: Should the Government take 
over and operate the electrical power busi- 
ness of the country? 

Answer: Progressive opinion is against 
any such wholesale nationalization. It de- 
mands that governments insist on prin- 
ciples of prudent investment, elimination 
of stock juggling inflation and on com- 
petent commissions; that the people shall 
have the right to engage in the production 
of power by their own determination; the 
elimination of corruption and under-cover 
propaganda by utility interests, 

Question: Should the Constitution be 
amended to give Congress power to over- 
ride decisions of the Supreme Court? 

Answer: A reply might be made in the 
language of Mr. Justice Holmes that noth- 
ing important would happen if this were 
done. If the right kind of judges are 
appointed no such drastic amendment 
would be demanded in any quarter. 

Question: Should the country adopt the 
dole system? 

Answer: If by that trick question Sena- 
tor Watson means a system of unemploy- 
ment reserves and insurance, Progressive 
opinion favors it. 

Question: Should Russia be recognized? 

Answer: Yes. 


Dr. Beard also flayed Congress for 
“frittering away thousands of precious 
hours on petty and trifling bills”; for 
“turning executive officers loose” under 
too general laws; for barring Cabinet 
members from floor debates; for “comic 
opera” procedure. 

Big Speech. The Progressives’ meet- 
ings were decorous, academic, humorless. 
Most of the addresses were rehashes of 
things said and said again in Congress. 
New ideas were scarce. From Senator 
Borah came the Big Speech. His subject 
was Wealth, with a dash of Farm Relief 
for flavoring. High spot: “To attack the 
rich because they are rich is one thing 


but to insist that they shall operate in 
accordance with honest laws and honest 
principles is the supreme question today 
before the American people. . . . Econo- 
mists have advised us that 3% of the 














CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD 


He articulated Progress. 


people own 75% of the wealth. Let’s say 
4% own 80%. I would not take it from 
them. But I do think there should be a 
political party in this country—if not a 
party, a political voice—which would 
worry more about the 96% than the 
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“Shadows Eastward.” Most dramatic 


episode occurred when 69-year-old Sena- 
tor Norris passed Progressive leadership 
over to 36-year-old Senator “Young Bob” 
La Follette. His deep-set blue eyes wet 
with emotion, Senator Norris declared: 
“T am drawing near the place where the 
setting sun casts its shadows eastward. 
My time to pass over the river will come 
at no very distant day. [Cries of “No! 
No!” from the audience.] But when I 
pass on I would like to do so with the 
realization that the banner of civic rights 
will be taken up by young men who will 
carry it farther up the mountainside than 
I have been able to. . . . One of these 
young men I now present, Senator Bob La 
Follette. . . .” 


“Young Bob’s” answer was a terrific 
excoriation of President Hoover for lack- 
ing the “will or courage” to meet the eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Franklin; Theodore. Though presiden- 
tial politics was barred from the confer- 
ence, nevertheless the name of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, New York’s Demo- 
cratic Governor, kept shuttling back & 
forth in its news. It took two telegrams 
and a long distance telephone call for 
the Governor to convey to Senator Norris 
the full measure of his regret at being 
absent. Said the final message: “I am 
much disappointed. . . . I need not tell 
you of my real interest in the subjects you 
will discuss. . . . May I call your atten- 


tion particularly to the water power policy 
of this State, to our agricultural program 
and the new larid utilization policy.” To 
Progressives this sounded like a pretty 
plain bid for their support of the Roosevelt 
candidacy next year. In an impassioned 
speech Senator Norris exclaimed: ‘What 
we need to bring prosperity and happiness 
is another Roosevelt in the White House,” 


Everyone thought he had plopped for 
Franklin Delano until he explained that 
he was talking only about the late great 
Theodore. 

Other newsworthy speeches were made 
by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who was 
booed when he opposed U. S. recognition 
of Russia; Robert Paine Scripps, presi- 
dent of Scripps-Howard newspapers who 
demanded a shorter work-week, a wider 
distribution of wealth; Frank Murphy, 
red-headed Mayor of Detroit, whose de- 
scription of his city’s $2,000,000 per month 
Unemployment relief brought forth great 
cheers. Present at the conference as a si- 
lent spectator, was Ohio’s Democratic 
Senator Robert Johns Bulkley, whose 
friends hope to put him in the White 
House (Time, Nov. 24). 

Results. Resolutions showed the tenor 
of Progressive thought. Among the re- 
forms the conference called for were: 1) 
abolition of the electoral college and the 
popular election of the President (without 
which no Third Party can make any effec- 
tive headway); 2) tariff revision to in- 
clude the transfer of flexible authority 
from the White House to the Capitol; 3) 
Unemployment insurance; 4) co-ordinate 
State and Federal job agencies (the ve- 
toed Wagner bill); 5) repeal of the War- 
time espionage act; 6) a law against 
Federal wire-tapping; 7) admission of 
Cabinet members to Congressional de- 
bates; 8) removal of postal censorship 
over the Press; 9) no more deportations 
of political refugees. 

Left unwritten were the Progressive 
policies on Power, and Husbandry. 


Significance. Hard to gauge was the 
political significance of the Progressive 
Conference. Its attendants revealed a 
harmony among themselves which may 
have been more polite than purposeful. 
In the new Congress the Insurgent group 
will, more than ever before, hold the bal- 
ance of power, will be able to do the most 
with their economic program. Their activi- 
ties at the next session (December to 
June, 1932) will color the whole presi- 
dential campaign. Last week’s meeting 
served to emphasize the drift of Progres- 
sive opinion from Republican to Demo- 
cratic principles. To Progressives, Presi- 
dent Hoover has become a_ hopeless 
reactionary; they have lost faith in win- 
ning any of their reforms through the 
Republican party. Democracy, they hope, 
will furnish a presidential candidate they 
can support. Most favored among them 
at the moment is Governor Roosevelt; 
most disliked is Owen D. Young whose 
nomination to run against President 
Hoover, Progressives say, would send them 
off fishing in hip boots throughout the 
campaign. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Not A Static Peace” 


Two days out from New York on S. S. 
Leviathan last week, Senator Dwight 
Whitney Morrow received a radiogram 
from Secretary of State Henry Lewis 
Stimson. The essence thereof: 

Would Mr. Morrow please modify his 
plans for a vacation in southern Europe 
to the extent of getting off the Leviathan 
at Southampton and going up to London? 
Would he tactfully explain to the British 
Government, which acted as “honest 
broker” between France and Italy in their 
recent naval agreement (Time, March 9), 
that Mr. Stimson and President Hoover 
think this agreement is quite all right but 
wish to avoid the battle royal which would 
ensue if the U. S. Senate were asked to 
approve it? Would Senator Morrow, in 
short, tell the British to tell the French 
and Italians that the U. S. would like to 
give merely its tacit consent to the formula 


under which they propose to adhere to the 
London Naval Treaty? 

Promptly the spry little man from New 
Jersey radioed back his hearty willingness 
to help. He worked under Chairman 
Stimson of the U. S. Delegation at the 
London Naval Conference last year 
(Time, Jan. 20, 1930, et seg.). In the 
opinion of many observers he was “by far 
the most able member of the U. S. Delega- 
tion and the only one who played fair with 
the press.” 

“Naval Holiday.” After more than a 
fortnight of diplomatic pussyfooting, the 
text of the Franco-Italian naval agreement 
was finally published last week. It ran 
true to official forecasts that its main fea- 
ture is a Franco-Italian “naval holiday” 
until 1932. 

Specific provisos which the statesmen 
concerned hesitated so long to reveal: 

1) France and Italy are each to have 
6,000 tons more capital ship allowance 
than they bound themselves to accept by 
the Washington Treaty of 1922. Since a 
“capital ship” may be of from 10,000 to 
35,000 tons, it was claimed that the 6,000- 
ton raise is “purely technical”—but U. S. 
peters would, of course, not understand 
this. 

2) France is to come in under the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty of 1930 with her huge 
submarine fleet undiminished, but Great 
Britain has her fingers crossed upon this 


point. Quote from the new agreement : 


“Members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations maintain that the figure 
of 81,989 tons is too high in relation to 
their destroyer figure of 150,000 tons pro- 
vided for under the London treaty.” 

This amounts to serving notice that 
Britain may at any time decide to increase 
her cruiser fleet, having recourse to the 
“escalator clause” of the London Naval 
Treaty which permits any signatory to 
start building above the treaty quota if 
“menaced” by a non-signatory power. 

3) After the 1930 classes of Italian and 
French cruisers are completed, neither 
nation will build destroyers of more than 
6.1-inch gun calibre, but France and Italy 


will each build two “Pocket Dread- 
naughts” of 23,333 tons, copying in this 
respect the famed German Ersatz Preussen 
(Time, Nov. 26, 1928), hailed by naval 
experts as the world’s most efficient small 
war boat.* 

Italian Concession. Under the new 
“naval holiday” arrangement France will 
have a supremacy over Italy of some 
150,000 tons, but much of this in old or in- 
efficient ships. Said His Excellency Benito 
Mussolini in Rome last week: 

“T can affirm with a clear conscience 
that Italy in this matter has done her duty 
toward civilized nations.” 

Echoed the Great Man’s alert, spade- 
bearded, snapping-eyed Foreign Minister, 
Signor Dino Grandi: 

“Peace has been the constant object of 
Il Duce’s policy: a political, social and 
economic peace among citizens, classes 
and groups, a religious peace and a peace 
among nations and states; a loyal and not 
a deceitful peace; an operating and not 
a static peace because it is aimed at pre- 
serving men and nations; a peace founded 
on truth. ... [The agreement] repre- 
sents a victory for no particular nation, 
but a victory for all the nations, a victory 
for equity and good sense, which is no 
less important in the relations between na- 
tions as in the relations between indivi- 
duals. It leaves behind no recriminations 
or bitterness, but on the contrary it has 
caused a new mutual trust to arise among 
nations. It solved a grave problem which 
it was urgent to solve.” 

—< 





Cha plinitis 
Cinemimic Charles Spencer Chaplin was 
in Berlin last week, but Britain still echoed 


with the sound of his passing. British 
newspapers brimmed with photographs: 


— 
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OSitenT CHARLIE 


BALDwin , 


W'-THE KIO. 


4Ze 
CHARLIE THOMAS 
In' CITY BRIGHTS: 


Chaplin walking with the Prime Minister, 
Chaplin sitting on the edge of Lady Astor’s 


*Germans were told precisely what the Socia- 
list Reichstag had in mind last week when it 
proposed to double the surtax on German in- 
comes: to buld a sister to the Ersatz Preussen. 





theatre box, Chaplin mobbed at a railway 
station, obliging autograph hunters, quip- 
ping with George Bernard Shaw, etc. etc. 

Cartoonist Strube of the Daily Express 
acknowledged the epidemic with a drawing 
(see cut) in which all Britain’s political 
leaders were disguised as Charlie Chaplin 
in famed Chaplin films. Central figure was 
Stanley Baldwin, while the slightly sinister 
Baron Beaverbrook (as Jackie Coogan) 
squatted on the curbstone beside him. 
Not so obvious to U. S. readers was Secre- 
tary of State for the Dominions Jim 
Thomas, sprawled on a sofa while a 
coronetted earl lit his cigar; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Philip Snowden tripping up 
an ineffectual little man in a bowler hat 
who represents the British taxpayer. 

In Berlin Cinemimic Chaplin had his 
troubles. Day after his arrival the Com- 
munist Young Guard printed an apocry- 
phal message from the comedian: ‘My 
greetings and all my sympathies are with 
the Communist Youth of Germany.” In 
vain Chaplin protested that he had made 
no such statement, had no interest in 
politics. Nationalist papers roared that 
this was “unwarranted meddling with 
Germany’s internal affairs.” Hitlerites, 
convinced that Chaplin is a Jew, marched 
up & down, roaring defiance, before the 
swanky Hotel Adlon where he was staying. 
A crowd of Communists, more practical, 
threatened to smash all the windows in 
the Adlon unless the great Chaplin re- 
ceived a delegation. 

The U. S. Press suddenly remembered 
that Cinemimic Chaplin had denied to re- 
porters three or four years ago that he 
is Jewish. The argument embroiled Jewish 
Scientist Albert Einstein, in mid-ocean on 
the S. S. Deutschland. Said he: 

“Charlie Chaplin is half a Jew, that is 
he is of Jewish descent, and so far as I 


London Daily Express 


know one of his grandfathers was a Jew.” 

Jew or Gentile the Gaumont British 
Corporation, controlling 300 theatres, re- 
fused to rent City Lights last week on the 
original Chaplin terms: 50% of the gross 
receipts. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Black Luck 


Death came last week to the Lord Privy 
Seal, Rt. Hon. Vernon Hartshorn, causing 
Londoners to count up the somewhat 
startling lossesof the MacDonald Ministry. 

In the R-roz disaster (TrmeE, Oct. 13), 
Air Minister Lord Thomson was burned 
to death. 

Earl Russell, under Secretary of State 
for India, recently died in France. 

Sir Oswald Mosley resigned from the 
Cabinet (Time, June 2), and from the 
Labor Party (Time, March g) to found 
the New Party. 

The Paymaster General, Lord Arnold, 
resigned, and so did President of the Board 
of Education Sir Charles Trevelyan 
(Time, March 16). 

To these six political casualties agd the 
cystitis (bladder trouble) which has put 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip 
Snowden on his back indefinitely. 

Heart failure was the cause of Mr. 
Hartshorn’s death last week. He spent 
his early life among coal miners, was to 
the last president of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation. 

Sart Weare 


Baldwin, Churchill & Gandhi 


There was but one “Indian Round Table 
Conference” and it was in London (Time, 
Nov. 24 to Jan. 26). The recent parleys 
between Mr. Gandhi and Viceroy Lord 
Irwin in India (Trme, March 2 et seq.) 
were not a “round table conference.” 
Therefore some interpretation was neces- 
sary in London last week when the Con- 
servative Party Committee on India an- 
nounced that Conservative Party Leader 
Stanley Baldwin had decided as follows: 

“The party cannot participate in any 
further round table sessions in India.” 

Strictly interpreted, this sentence is 
nonsense. It bears the unmistakable im- 
print of Mr. Baldwin’s loose thought. 
Being used to the Grand Old Muddler, the 
entire British press assumed that by “in 
India” he meant ‘“‘on India” which would 
make sense, and mean that the Conserva- 
tive Party had resolved to have no more 
truck with half-naked St. Gandhi and his 
crew. 

This is exactly the course which Winston 
(“Winnie”) Churchill, ambitious rival of 
Mr. Baldwin for leadership, has been urg- 
ing upon the Party. Headlines blazed 
“Baldwin Surrenders to Churchill.” A new 
page of British party history seemed about 
to turn. 

Oddly enough, however, Mr. Baldwin 
had meant by “in” precisely “in,” though 
that was (strictly) nonsense. Not being 
strict Mr. Baldwin had meant something 
perfectly sensible, something about like 
this: 

“The Conservative Party cannot partici- 
pate in any further negotiations on Indian 
soil, but will participate if another round 
table conference be held in London.” 

“I Have Not Surrendered!” That 
anyone should have misinterpreted his 
words seemed to Mr. Baldwin willful, 
diabolic. Like a large, well-meaning cow 
stung by a hornet, he charged into the 


House of Commons, defied Mr. Churchill 
to wrest the party leadership from him, 
made a great speech, an English speech, a 
speech to wring tears from honest eyes. 

“If there are those,” cried Stanley 
Baldwin, and looked Winston Churchill in 
the eye, “if there are those who, if they 
were in the majority in our party, would 
approach this question in a _ niggling, 
grudging spirit—who would have had 
forced out of their reluctant hands one 
concession after another—for God’s sake 
let them choose another man to lead them! 
But, if they are in a minority, let them 
refrain from throwing difficulties in the 
way of those who have undertaken an al- 
most superhuman task on the successful 
accomplishment of which depends the 
prosperity of the British Empire.” 

At this almost the whole House of Com- 
mons cheered—Laborites, Liberals and 
most Conservatives—the basic weakness 
of Mr. Churchill being apparent. 

“T have not surrendered!” cried Mr. 
Baldwin, turning again upon Mr. Churchill. 
“IT have mot surrendered to my Right 
Honorable Friend!” 

Shrill with emotion came the cry of 
Lady Astor, “God forbid that you should!” 
(Tears). 

Gandhi to London? Last week Prime 
Minister. James Ramsay MacDonald an- 
nounced that he had hope and reason to 
believe Mr. Gandhi will come to London 
for the second R. T. C. In India during 
the week, the grotesque little Saint set 
out on a second “salt march” to the sea 
(Time, March 24, 1930). 

One year after his original march (the 
gesture that made him a world figure) St. 
Gandhi was plodding along again, greeted 
at village after village with transports of 
devotion, marching on to make salt again 
at Dandi. 

Under the truce arranged by Mr. Gandhi 
and Lord Irwin it is now legal for “local 
residents” and for them only to make salt 
in India for “home use.” 

But the Mahatma is not a “local resi- 
dent” of Dandi. He is out to break the 
salt law publicly a second time. The first 
time he did not get away with it. This 
time he probably will. 


a 
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Bright Words 


Among so-called Bright Young People 
“lousy” has become a playful adjective. 
Even “guts” is almost a tea-table noun. 
But in London last week Alfred Duff 
Cooper, husband of Lady Diana Manners, 
used both these words with Victorian 
vigor. In a- speech attacking Viscount 
Rothermere, blatant “British Hearst,” Mr. 
Cooper rumbled and roared: 

“He’s never shown an ounce of courage 
in his life! Lord Rothermere hasn’t got 
the guts of a louse.” 

Lady Cynthia Mosley, daughter of the 
late Viscount Curzon (the most pompous, 
most punctilious Viceroy that India ever 
had), fairly yelled from a public platform 
last week (while championing the New 
Party founded by her husband Sir Oswald 
Mosley) : 

“What England needs is a government 
with guts!” 





CANADA 
Judge Duff, Reds, Wedding? 


A nice, oldish gentleman of short stat- 
ure with silky white hair and keen blue 
eyes opened the Canadian Parliament at 
Ottawa last week, read loud and clear the 
“Speech from the Throne” of absent 
George V. 

Never before had this been done by a 
man not sent from beyond the seas by 
His Majesty. The nice, oldish gentleman is 
100% Canadian: Mr. Justice Lyman 
Poore Duff of Canada’s Supreme Court. 

With a cavalry escort, with the guard 
of honor of a viceroy, Judge Duff whirled 
up Parliament Hill. For him the brass 
band of the footguards played “God Save 
the King.” In legal fiction the nice, old- 
ish gentleman was the King. It was the 
most exciting day of his life. 

Why was not Canada’s new Governor 
General, the Earl of Bessborough, on 
hand? When appointed (Time, Feb. 10), 
he expressed an eagerness to hurry to his 
job. But Lord Bessborough remained in 
England last week, perhaps to oblige his 
friend Prime Minister Richard Bedford 
Bennett of Canada, who may have wished 
to let Canadian nationalism blow off steam. 

Than Mr. Bennett no Canadian is more 
nationalistic, or more devout, and few in- 
deed are richer. 

Speech, Speech. While he was at it, 
Judge Duff made one of the longest and 
least exciting Speeches from the Throne 
that Canada has ever heard. The Bennett 
Government (whose members, of course, 
wrote the speech) did so well at the elec- 
tion last year (Trme, Aug. 11), that they 
can sit back with impregnable parliamen- 
tary strength, lofty and vague. 

Optimistically the Speech promised that 
at the Imperial Economic Conference to 
be held in Ottawa next summer “agree- 
ments will be concluded for closer empire 
trade which will strengthen still more the 
bonds of empire and bring to every part 
of it great and enduring prosperity.” 


Canada’s so-called “Wheat Pool” (simi- 
lar in its aim to the U. S. Grain Corp.) will 
“take steps for the orderly marketing of 
the wheat crop of Western Canada”—as 
though anyone knew how to do that satis- 
factorily! 


The tariff on U. S. exports will be 
further upped (Mr. Bennett being deter- 
mined to batter down the U. S. tariff wall 
eventually by reprisals); and next month 
Mother Britain will come in for a buffet 
when Canada’s provincial premiers meet 
for a Dominion Conference. As _fore- 
shadowed in the Speech from the Throne 
this historic conclave will sever virtually 
the last restraining bond and make Canada 
completely free of domination by London. 
This it will do by revoking the act which 
makes His Majesty’s Privy Council in 
London the court of last resort in Cana- 
dian litigation. Once this tie is severed 
the Canadian bench on which Judge Dufi 
sits will be actually “supreme” in Canada. 


Judge Duff used to have fun correspond- 
ing in Greek with the late great Viscount 
Haldane. He now has fun writing letters 
to Dr. Albert Einstein and getting replies, 
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doing problems in higher mathematics for 
recreation. 

Red Embargo. If the Duff speech was 
somewhat stuffy all Canada was excited 
and agog last week over an Order-in- 
Council announced by the Hon, Edmond 











International 


“Britt” HERRIDGE 
Their plans were almost... 


B. Ryckman, Minister of National Reve- 
nue. The O-in-C, a most drastic embargo, 
shut out of Canada virtually all Russian 
produce, including Soviet coal, wood pulp, 
lumber of all kinds, asbestos, furs. 

This action ~by the Canadian Govern- 
ment was the more remarkable because 
Soviet Russia has been dangling before 
Ottawa’s nose: 1) a promise to buy $10,- 
000,000 worth of Canadian machinery this 
year, if one-third of the payments be 
accepted in the form of Russian coal; 
and 2) an offer to sit in on a Canadian- 
Russian conference “upon the broad prob- 
lem of wheat marketing, with a view to 
elimination of dumping.” 

A Labor prime minister could scarcely 
have resisted the temptation; but Mr. 
Bennett. is a Conservative, opposed in 
every fiber of his being to political Red. 
The Order-in-Council, announced by Mr. 
Ryckman but reflecting Mr. Bennett’s 
views did not mince words. Excerpt: 

“The [Canadian] Government is con- 
vinced that [in Russia] there is forced 
labor in the cutting and transport of tim- 
ber and in the mining of coal; that polit- 
ical prisoners are exploited; that the 
standard of living is below any level con- 
ceived of in Canada; and that, broadly 
speaking, all employment is in control of 
the Communist Government, which regu- 
lates all conditions of work and seeks to 
impose its will upon the whole world. 

“This is Communism, its creed and its 
fruits, which we as a country oppose, and 
ar refuse to support by interchange of 
trade.” 

Dark, Diseased Miasma. Among the 
strongest backers of Mr. Bennett’s strong 
stand are virtually the entire Roman 
Catholic population of French Canada, 


TIME 


Foreign News—(Continued) 


led by foxy, energetic old Premier Tasch- 
ereau of Quebec. Referring to the Soviet 
Government, he has publicly flayed ‘the 
detestable methods which are theirs!” 
Canadian clergymen of all denomina- 
tions have constantly rallied, and rallied 








——- 


Miss Mitprep BENNETT 


International 


. as exciting as the Russian embargo. 


again last week to Mr. Bennett whom 
they well know to be a godly man. A To- 
ronto newspaper reported as front page 
news, for example, these remarks of Rev. 
Dr. L. B. Gibson of Cooke’s Church: 

“Tt is time for all Christian civilized 
nations to throw off their indifference and 
counter this godless horde of Communists 
that are making their baneful influence 
radiate like a dark, diseased miasma from 
Moscow to the very ends of the earth! 

“Let our authorities denationalize and 
deport all Communists and those who sym- 
pathize with them or support them. Let 
all good citizens support the police in 
combatting all communistic gatherings, 
whatever their auspices. 

“In saying all this I believe in freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom 
of the press, but when it comes to the 
case of an organized movement that has 
for its object one purpose alone, however 
it may disguise itself, that purpose being 
to blow up the State, then I say they 
should not be given an opportunity to 
foment revolution and strife and hatred 
and unrest among people who are other- 
wise comparatively happy and contented. 
The Communist program is a challenge to 
the Church of Christ and all Christian 
people!” 

Wedding Bells? If the opening of Par- 
liament and the new “Closed Door To 
Russia” policy of Canada seemed of major 
importance last week, there was also no 
small interest in a persistent, undenied 
report that Canada’s “First Lady of 
Parliament Hill’* is about to wed. Forty- 
ish, Miss Mildred Bennett keeps house for 


*Canada’s “First Lady” is, of course, Lady 
Bessborough. 








her brother the Prime Minister, aged 60. 
She refused to confirm or deny last week 
that she plans to marry His Excellency 
William Duncan Herridge, K. C., D. S. O., 
M. C., newly appointed Canadian Minister 
to the U. S. (Trme, March 16), aged 43. 

In the ranks of Canada’s Conservative 
party last week, old guard politicians 
grumbled at Leader Bennett’s bestowal of 
Canada’s sweetest diplomatic plum upon 
“Bill” Herridge. They recalled that “Bill” 
has never held public office until now, 
wondered if Miss Mildred had spoken to 
her brother. 

Matter of fact “Bill” Herridge, a cul- 
tivated man, successful and potent lawyer, 
member of a Canadian “good family” did 
excellent service for Mr. Bennett through- 
out the last Canadian election, is believed 
to be heart & soul for the Bennett policy 
of “Canada First!” (i. e. ahead of the 
Mother Country). 


FRANCE 
Necklace 

Last week brought the 25th anniversary 
of M. Aristide Briand’s first appointment 
as a French Cabinet Minister (in the 
Sarrien ‘Cabinet of 1906). Destined, in 
popular estimation, to be soon elected 
President of France, M. Briand has been 
once Minister of Interior & Worship, twice 
Minister of Public Instruction & Worship, 
thrice Minister of Justice, eleven times 
Prime Minister and 16 times Foreign Min- 
ister, which he is today. 

“There has been,” he said last week, 
“a thread in the necklace which I have 
made: peacemaking.” He won the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1926. 


a 
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“So Shall Ye Reap” 

Merrily, merrily last Christmastide 
laughed French friends of that quaint, 
rich U. S. couple, Mr. & Mrs. Fred G. 
Nixon-Nirdlinger of Philadelphia and 
Nice. 

Their Christmas card was quite the fun- 
niest ever seen in France. It showed 
jealous old Mr. Nixon-Nirdlinger in the 
act of shooting his delectable, deep- 
dimpled young wife, the “Miss St. Louis” 
of 1923. Below the picture appeared this 
Christmas greeting: 

As ye sow, so shall ye reap. 

In her Nice apartment one night last 
week, Mrs. Nixon-Nirdlinger fired two bul- 
lets at her husband. One entered just 
under his left eye, lodged at the base of his 
skull. The other bullet plowed through 
Mr. Nixon-Nirdlinger’s left side, tore 
away much of the lung. 

As her husband crumpled up and died 
on the floor in a pool of blood, Mrs. Nixon- 
Nirdlinger stumbled, dropped her pistol 
and half fell into the pool. Picking her- 
self up she stumbled out into the hall, her 
arms and pajamas streaked with bright 
red stains. Running downstairs to the 
French janitor she cried: “I have killed 
my husband after another quarrel,” then 
fainted. 

In Coronado, Calif. the divorced second 
wife of Mr. Nixon-Nirdlinger soon greeted 
with marked skepticism news from Nice 
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that Mrs. Nixon-Nirdlinger claimed to 
have shot in self defense. 

“My former husband,” said the former 
wife, “was a domestic man, not the type 
that strikes women. He and I had been 
married 18 years when he met her.” 

In Nice, however, the sympathy of po- 
lice and public was with the killer. Upon 
her pretty neck the French police surgeon 
found ugly red marks. They might have 
been caused, as Mrs. Nixon-Nirdlinger 
said they were, by her husband’s attempt- 
ing to strangle her. 

In Nice, Italians are most unpopular. 
Mrs. Nixon-Nirdlinger said that her hus- 
band flew at her throat because he thought 
she had an Italian lover. She said she had 
not. Her children’s Swedish nurse corro- 
borated this. 

In jail Mrs. Nixon-Nirdlinger wept for 
her two small children. French policemen 
assured her that they were all right, play- 
ing safely on the warm sands of Nice with 
their nurse. French friends testified that 
the slain man was “insanely jealous,” re- 
called that he once insured Mrs. Nixon- 
Nirdlinger’s dimples for $100,000. Prep- 
arations were made to bury him in Phila- 
delphia. 

French counsel for Mrs. Nixon-Nird- 
linger made light of the fact that after 
divorcing him in 1926 she remarried him 
in 1928. This did not prove, they con- 
tended, that she knew what kind of a man 
he was and should not have married him 
a second time unless she was prepared to 
take her chances. 

“Tt is a clear case of self defense,” said 
Maitre Louis Gassin, her principal attor- 
ney. “The fact that my client bought two 
months ago the revolver with which she 
shot and killed her husband does not indi- 
cate premeditation. . . . She simply pur- 
chased the weapon for use in case of ex- 
treme emergency to defend her life. How 
prudent this action was.” 

A second pistol, assumed to have be- 
longed to Mr. Nixon-Nirdlinger, was found 
in the apartment. Mrs. Nixon-Nirdlinger 
charged that he had once threatened her 
with it. 

The U. S. consul at Nice, Robertson 
Honey, escorted the Swedish nurse when 
she brought fresh linen to make up Mrs. 
Nixon-Nirdlinger’s bed in jail. In Paris 
the lawyer who handled Mr. Nixon-Nird- 
linger’s last divorce coined an impromptu 
epitaph: “He always found married life 
extremely difficult. But he found it im- 
possible to live alone.” 


+ 
The Legion to Indo-China 


A former member of the French For- 
eign Legion has remarked, “predominantly 
it is composed of men of violence, bums, 
morons of vile habits and booty-hunting 
louts.” But La Légion Etrangére has, with 
great courage and rigid discipline, con- 
quered a great part of the French Colonial 
Empire, second largest in the world. Last 
week the unsavory but effective Legion 
celebrated its tooth Anniversary — or 
rather did not. 


In Algeria, in Sidi-bel-Abbes, hot and 
dusty citadel of the Legion, there was an 
Short 


ordinary dress parade, no more. 


and stocky Colonel Rollett, his red whis- 
kers now streaked with grey, read the 
Legion roll of honor. The band blared 
“La Marseillaise,” then rollicking war 
songs, the slightly sinister airs of the only 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDO-CHINA 
Balked by sea, he took the air. 


military force in the civilized world today 
which, when it captures a town, has of- 
ficially the right to loot, the Legion’s 
cherished Droit de Pillage.* 

Where is the Legion’s next big fighting 
job? The Legion is of the future, not the 
past. Its members (50% German, 12% 
Russian), scarcely know or care that 100 
years ago King Louis Philippe of France, 
that perplexed bourgeois, created the For- 
eign Legion chiefly because the French 
people demanded that he disband or at 
least send out of France his palace guard 
of German and Swiss mercenaries. There 
never has been much romance in the 
Legion, U. S. and British thriller-novels 
to the contrary. It is not even true that 
a fugitive criminal is safe in the Legion 
from arrest or extradition. 

The Legion’s next big job, it seemed 
last week, will be in pacifying French 
Indo-China. Two thousand of the total 
Legion personnel of 14,000 have already 
reached Saigon, and more are being hurried 
thither from Syria and Morocco. In Paris 
last week was His Excellency M. Pierre 
Pasquier, Governor General of French 
Indo-China, come at the urgent request 
of the High Colonial Council to discuss 
native unrest in his Far East bailiwick. 

M. Pasquier is one of the most exquisite 
old men in all the world (see cut). He 
has on his hands 285,000 square miles and 
more than 20,000,000 natives. Just about 
a year ago they first began a riot on a 
Communistic basis, the more literate na- 
tives having read and ill-digested some 
tons of pamphlets smuggled in from 
Russia. Russians are propagandizing hotly 
in Indo-China primarily because the Soviet 


*Pay of a Legionary is only five centimes 
(% cent) per day. 








State charges and believes that France 
is its most dangerous enemy in Europe, 

Thus far the chief uprisings have been 
among Indo-China’s Annamites, a fighting 
people gifted with both intelligence and 
guile. Near Vinh, the provincial capital 
of North Annam, some 5,000 Annamites 
gathered not long ago and began the march 
upon the capital. Bombing planes were 
sent out against them. Two hundred na- 
tives were slain. The slaughter was com- 
parable in every way to the notorious 
British massacre of Indians at Amritsar 
in 1919—for it turned out that the 5,000 
Annamites were, in this particular in- 
stance, unarmed, had only been making 
a march of protest. 

When exquisite Governor-General Pas- 
quier announced that he must go to Paris, 
cunning plotters so dexterously tampered 
the ship on which he planned to sail that 
His Excellency actually went aboard in 
full regalia and settled down in his suite 
de luxe before it was discovered that the 
propellers would not work. 

All French Indo-China laughed at its 
Governor General’s discomfiture, but M. 
Pasquier knew what to do. He flew to 
Paris, a bold feat which restored his pres- 
tige. For the first time in three years the 
High Colonial Council is meeting in Paris, 
pondering how to stamp out the Reds. 


GERMANY 
10% 


Nothing makes old-fashioned, wage- 
slashing German industrialists quite so 
angry as the new-fangled, wage-raising 
ways of German Ford Company. Last 
week this young upstart child of the 
parent U. S. firm announced that during 
1930 it did 25% of all automobile business 
in Germany, proceeded to declare a 10% 
dividend. 

In German trade union circles “Ford 
Wages!” has become almost a battle cry. 
But German capitalists, though eagerly 
adopting “Ford straight-line producticn” 
and “Ford efficiency methods,” stubbornly 
refuse to pay the wages which they call 
“high,” which Mr. Ford calls “indispen- 
sable.” 


RUMANIA 
Fired 


By his own personal fiat, King Carol II , 


dismissed last week Governor Burileanu 
of the National Bank of Rumania. 

The great financier had attempted to 
send a telegram to Paris. It was not 
passed by the Government censor. When 
it was brought to Prime Minister George 
G. Mironescu he seized his hat, hopped 
into his limousine, dashed for the Royal 
Palace. 

What was in the offending telegram was 
not precisely revealed; but a Government 
press spokesman said that it might have 
prevented Rumania from obtaining 4 
French loan of $51,940,000 which she did 
obtain later in the week. 

“T shall appeal to the Court of Cas- 
sation,” said Ex-Governor Burileanu, 
“against what I regard as a totally illegal 
and unconstitutional act of dismissal.” 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





DENMARK 


“Greenland for the Eskimos!” 

“So long as I remain in power,” said 
Prime Minister Stauning in Copenhagen, 
Denmark last week, “Greenland will not 
be ‘opened up.’ I see no reason to start 
experimenting with these kind-hearted, 
trusting, aboriginal people. The Eskimo 
thrives under our present system.” 

Under the “present system” no white 
man can settle in Greenland or even land 
there without special permission from the 
Danish Government. Trade is a Govern- 
ment monopoly, Eskimos are benevolently 
encouraged not to become too civilized. 


ARGENTINA 


Nothing Petty,“Properly Made” 


What does Edward of Wales think of 
the British “dole”? Officially no member 
of the British Royal Family has thoughts 
upon so controversial a subject. But in 
Manhattan last week one Alphonso A. 
Cella, genial proprietor of a flourishing 
Sixth Avenue delicatessen store, told the 
world what H. R. H. thinks of the dole. 

To doubting reporters Mr. Cella 
showed photographs of himself and his 
sister Mrs. Paul Hippolitus, posed with 
British royalty on the liner Oropesa which 
carried T. R. H. to South America (TIME, 
Jan. 26, et seg.) “I joked the Prince of 
Wales about Britain having to resort to 
the dole system,” said Mr. Cella, “and he 
came back with this remark: 

“‘The dole is abused in England like 
Prohibition in the United States.’ 

“The Prince also said he regretted the 
criticism of that part of the American 
press which regards his visit to South 
America as ‘petty salesmanship.’ He said 
he regarded Calvin Coolidge’s appraisal of 
his journey as fair and authentic. Mr. 
Coolidge said [in his column] that it was 
‘properly made’.” 

Intercambio Comercial. There was 
nothing petty about H. R. H.’s opening of 
the $20,000,000 British Empire Exposition 
in Buenos Aires last week. The public was 
excluded from the fairgrounds. By invita- 
tion only some 3,000 of South America’s 
élite sat in the broiling sun in their best 
clothes while H. R. H. under a canopy 
faced the microphone. 

The president of the Exposition, Sir 
Herbert Gibson, read his address with his 
back to the microphones, his front to the 
Prince of Wales. 

Facing the microphones, H. R. H. began 
his speech opening the Exposition with an 
allusion to his father’s visit to Argentina 
jo years ago. He closed by recalling that 
80 years ago his great-grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, after opening the London Inter- 
national Exposition of 1851, went home 
and wrote in her diary: “The triumph is 
immense.” 

Between these two allusions (a sort of 
Royal sandwich) was the meat—typical 
Edward of Wales’ meat; sound and salty 
words he had probably written himself: 

“In the course of my study of the Span- 
ish language I have been impressed by the 
fact that the term generally in use in 
Argentina in referring to foreign trade is 


‘intercambio comercial’ {| commercial inter- 
change]. That, to my mind, is wider than 
our own and gives a clearer conception of 
the essential reciprocity of trade. Failure 
to recognize trade as interchange, obstacles 
placed in the way of reciprocal trade, are 
perhaps the main causes of the world’s 
present trouble. If, as we all hope, the 
response of the Argentine purchasing pub- 
lic to the appeal of the exhibition leads in 
some measure to a revival of industrial 
prosperity in Great Britain and conse- 
quently a diminution in industrial unem- 
ployment, reciprocal results of an increase 
in British consumption of Argentine meats 
and Argentine cereals are certain.” 

Handsome Amends. The New York 
Times, which fortnight ago gave away the 
secret that Edward of Wales and Prince 
George smoked U. S. cigarets while the 
rest of their party smoked British (Trme, 
March 16), made handsome amends last 
week by stating as an unqualified front- 
page fact that “The Prince of Wales. . . 
undoubtedly could be elected President of 
the Argentine Republic tomorrow if he 
wanted the position.” 

Sir Godfrey J. V. Thomas, private sec- 
retary to T. R. H., saw to it that last week 
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he smoked long Russian-type cigarets of 
British make, although Sir Godfrey ad- 


mitted that the tobacco in them was 
Virginia. 
Exposition. Although not complete 


when opened (few expositions are), that 
at Buenos Aires last week was a most cred- 
itable performance. Featured was British 
transport apparatus of all sorts: cars, mo- 
torboats, planes, railway equipment. Eng- 
lish jam, rolls, chocolate, pickles and 
crackers were also prominent. Wondering 
South Americans strolled through a “mimic 
London,” admired the Tower, London 
Bridge, and something called “A Bit of 
Piccadilly.” 

Promoters of the fair, all British, were 
privately upbraided by Edward of Wales 
for not advertising it as an all-South 
America not just an Argentine affair. 
There is still time, advised H. R. H., to 
retrieve this stupid blunder. To the crest- 
fallen promoters the Prince of Wales es- 
timated that he personally had persuaded 
at least 2,000 South Americans who would 
not otherwise have come to visit the fair 
—no petty achievement for the “Empire 
Salesman” since most of those personally 
persuaded were potent folk. 
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SALESMAN EDWARD OF WALES. 


The Race of Britain, the U. S. and Germany to sell Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 
1913 Germany and the U. S. were “also rans,” Britain leading far ahead. 

1914 All three competitors dropped back at the first shock of “World War.” 

1918 Beaten Germany had almost dropped out, the U. S. had forged ahead of Brit- 


ain. 


1920 In two years Germany had sprinted back more than two-thirds of the way to 
where she was in 1914. Britain was gaining, but the U. S. had taken an over- 


whelming lead. 


1929 Germany alone was gaining, the U. S. had stumbled, and Britain was losing 
ground so badly that Edward of Wales felt obliged to become the “Empire 


Salesman.” 


Latest figures (incomplete) show all three racers again falling back 


from the shock of ‘““World Depression.” 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Napi. Saxons imagine the Gauls to be 
the sexiest people; the Gauls modestly 
tender the palm to the Ottomans. It is 
natural, therefore, that Playwright Julius 
Berstl, a German, should have pictured 
Napoleon as a lecherous little character 
beloved by many beautiful women. It is 
also natural that the dramatist should 
have imagined that any other Frenchman 
who looked exactly like Napoleon would 
possess the same endearing attributes. The 
other Frenchman in Herr Berstl’s play is 
small, goatlike Ernest Truex, who was last 
seen stamping around and fidgeting for 
Hortence Alden in Lysistrata. 

Napoleon’s councillors, fearing an at- 
tempt on the Emperor’s life, discover Mr. 


-—————— 

















White Studio 
ERNEST TRUEX 


“If my strength holds out we'll have the 
biggest store in Paris.” 


Truex in a Parisian notions store, pre- 
vail upon him to double for the Corsican. 
Mr. Truex’s first job is to tell a comely ac- 
tress (Peggy Shannon) that he no longer 
loves her. But although she sees through 
the impersonation, she becomes enamored 
of the substitute, makes him spend the 
night. Josephine (Frieda Inescort) also 
falls under his spell. When Mr. Truex 
finally returns to the mercantile business, 
he is assured of the patronage of the whole 
court and Comédie Frangaise. Says he: 
“If my strength holds out we'll have the 
biggest store in Paris.” 

Picked for pulchritude, the ladies of the 
cast are not all expert mimes, but little 
Mr. Truex, with his hair plastered down 
over his eyes and his hand thrust into his 
waistcoat, is splendid. 

—<>—— 

Miracle at Verdun. What would hap- 
pen if the 13,000,000 War dead should 
suddenly push back the mould from their 
faces, rise in their tatters from the grave? 
There would be 13,000,000 more mouths 
for the world to feed, 13,000,000 extra jobs 
to be found, 13,000,000 social readjust- 
ments to be made. Would the world 





which now mourns them welcome back 
the brave from their sleep? With such 
portentous questions as these is Miracle 
at Verdun, the Theatre Guild’s latest opus, 
concerned. To produce its ambitious 
piece, the Guild has employed a triple 
cinema screen, three sound-film projectors, 
seven scenes, 17 loudspeakers, a company 
of 50 actors. 

At the Petit Cemetiére at Verdun, on 
the eve of Armistice Day, 1934, a crowd 
of tourists is gathered. As they drift away, 
one of their number remains. Darkness 
falls about him. In the increasing gloom 
a gréat voice is heard, promising that the 
20-year-old prayers of the bereaved shall 
be answered, that the fallen shall be res- 
urrected, permitted to return to their 
homes. When the soldiers have crawled 
out of their graves and the news of the 
miracle is broadcast over the earth, pan- 
demonium is loosed. Capitalists protest 
their presence on economic grounds, 
churchmen declare the resurrection un- 
holy, since the men are human and lustful, 
statesmen argue that there is no surplus 
land available for the 13,000,000 weird 
newcomers. Commerce and communica- 
tions collapse, councils are called, panic 
reigns. Throughout the nations the cry 
goes up: “Death to the resurrected!” Un- 
wanted, feared, hated, the heroes learn 
that their wives have found living men to 
comfort them, their children do not re- 
member them. The dead are finally pre- 
vailed upon to go back to their holes. 

Author of this startling play is the late 
Hans Chlumberg, an Austrian cavalryman 
during the War. On the night that 
Miracle at Verdun opened in Leipzig last 
October, he sank into unconsciousness, 
died without knowing of the show’s suc- 
cess. The son of a military man, a one- 
time military student himself, he loathed 
war, wrote his play in protest against it. 
The Guild, under Director Herbert J. 
Biberman, has given Miracle at Verdun a 
skillful presentation. It is overlong (three 
hours), lets one down a little at the end, 
but is a tremendously interesting and 
audacious piece of modern theatrical 
technique. 

err: arn 


Gray Shadow. A man who has made 
a practice of murdering folk and claiming 
their insurance money is mysteriously 
called the Gray Shadow. When an ec- 
centric recluse is quietly interred in an 
English country churchyard, his absent 
ward, the insurance company’s detectives 
and finally the police suspect foul play. 
They study the circumstances surrounding 
his burial and in doing so they find the 
Gray Shadow. The proceedings are not 
very scarey. 


—_©——__ 


The House Beautiful is a new offering 
by Channing Pollock, the Upton Sinclair 
of the stage. Incorrigibly didactic, Mr. 
Pollock is not only a playwright, but a poet 
and parson as well. Like his other plays 
(The Fool, The Enemy, Mr. Money- 
penny), The House Beautiful is packed 
with homilies, but in presenting them 
Preacher Pollock has stretched his imagi- 
nation to the limit, as if he realized that 


he must keep up with the experimental 
work of the younger boys of the theatre. 
Hence his play—against which the only 
criticism is that it is too worthy—makes 
use of gramophonic bugle calls, clock ticks 
in the darkness to denote passage of time, 
mysterious snatches of offstage dialog. The 
play should stimulate many a pulpit and 
women’s club. 


The Text: “And behold there was a very 
stately palace before him, the name of 
which was Beautiful, and it stood by the 
highway side’”—Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The Sermon: Archibald Davis (James 
Bell, who went to the electric chair in The 
Last Mile) and his wife Jennifer (pretty 
Mary Phillips of Oh Promise Me, a heroine 
at last) are very honorable and romantic 
people who buy a house in a miserable lit- 
tle New Jersey subdivision. As the years 
roll by, Archibald’s scruples prevent him 
from making any money. He is too honest 
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PREACHER POLLOCK 


. tries to keep up with the younger 
boys. 


to sell his firm’s questionable bonds or to 
wink at his town’s zoning law (he had 
been made mayor) or to turn a penny for 
himself. This last act of nobility loses 
him his job. Meantime, Preacher Pollock 
has introduced a number of Arthurian 
pantomimes which dress up his insignifi- 
cant hero’s and heroine’s deeds, allegori- 
cally picturing Archibald and Jennifer as 
defending their little castle’s integrity, 
keeping the house beautiful. When they 
both die, their reward is in having pro- 
duced a son who is very honorable, too, 
only he makes it pay. 





Revival 


The Admirable Crichton was revived 
last week with capable Walter Hampden 
as the cosmic butler, childlike and charm- 
ing Fay Bainter as Lady Mary Lasenby. 
The opening was fresh and amusing witha 
message from Playwright Sir James Barrie 
read by William Gillette (first Crichton 
in the U. S.). But modern spectators, ac- 
customed to tight playwrighting, could not 
help feeling that Acts II and IV are, while 
pleasant, structurally useless. 
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EDUCATICGON 





Homer at Harvard 


Harvard’s busy old President Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell proved to his own satis- 
faction last week that cultured conversa- 
tion, the hope of Harvard’s house-planners, 
is burgeoning at Cambridge. Addressing 
300 freshmen on The Democracy of the 
House Plan, he said: “I went to Dunster 
House tonight . . . went to a table where 
there were two fellows and dined with 
them . . . I didn’t ask them their names 
nor they mine. We discussed Homer, Vir- 
gil and Milton. Afterwards I felt I had 
been discussing subjects with which I am 
none too familiar. I get that way by keep- 
ing constantly in touch with administra- 
tive matters.” 

“A deplorable condition!” grumbled 
Manhattan Colyumist Heywood Broun.* 

“President Lowell thinks he wasn’t rec- 
ognized. That may be so. Still, they 
couldn’t have thought he was Butch Mc- 
Guiness, the hammer thrower. At least 
the students knew that here was an old 
gentleman of academic demeanor who 
would have nothing worthwhile to con- 
tribute if the talk veered around to the 
relative merits of Carnera and Jack Shar- 
key. If A. Lawrence Lowell wants to know 
what students talk about he'd better send 
a dictaphone next time and stay away.... 
He might even hear something about A. 
Lawrence Lowell.”’ 





. 


Because Servants Fell Down 

A little, untidy, white-cassocked priest 
bustled frantically about a farmhouse in 
Connecticut. The dream—a high-church 
Episcopal school to educate boys of mod- 
est means—for which he had abandoned 
ordinary parish work, had seemed wholly 
accomplished yesterday; now everything 
appeared to have gone wrong. True, he 
had this rented house in the beautiful 
Berkshires, a staff of three masters, a fam- 
ily of four Negro servants, an enrolment 
of 20 boys. But the boys were beginning 
to arrive, there was much to be done, and 
the father of the Negro family had left 
in a huff. Out to the kitchen bustled 
White Cassock to tell the harassed Negro 
mother: “All we wish for supper is some 
nice corn-cakes. . . .” 

That was in September 1906. 

Many years afterward he recounted: 
“She fell down on the job. I was forced 
to cook the first supper myself. The son 
literally fell down... so the charter 
scholars waited on themselves.” 

For nearly 25 years succeeding scholars 
have waited on themselves, made their 
beds, done the chores. For thus was born 
what is known throughout educational so- 
ciety as “the Kent Idea.” The school 
then started was Kent School, at Kent, 
Conn. Its white-cassocked founder: Father 
Frederick Herbert Sill, one of the first 
members of the Episcopal Order of the 
Holy Cross. His initial capital: $250. 

Father Sill had had a brief, brilliant 
career. Born in Manhattan (March 1o, 
1874), he went to Columbia University 
where he was editor-in-chief of the Spec- 
tator, manager and coxswain of the 1895 

*A Harvard student in 1906-1910, Colyumist 
Broun flunked French, was not graduated. 








‘varsity crew which first brought honor 
to Columbia at Poughkeepsie. (In 1927 
Columbia oarsmen voted him an honorary 
degree: Doctor of Rowing.) During col- 
lege he was also a reporter (New York 
Sun). Later he was a theological student, 
a minister in Baltimore. 

His life thereafter has been the life of 
Kent School, where he has built up his 
system of student self-government and 
student self-help. Sixth formers use “the 
Pater’s” study as their club. When they 
sit listening to his slow, deep voice they 
feel the worth of the responsibility he 
assigns them as prefects, as supervisors 
of the two daily “Job Assemblies,” where 
they see to it that the school’s work— 
scrubbing, window-washing, leaf-raking, 
everything but cooking—is performed 
properly. Four or five times a term a 
whole form gets a holiday, goes out to 
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Sometimes he is “The Great White Tent.” 


work on the school farm (one of Connec- 
ticut’s finest) or to unload a carload of 
coal—anything that needs to be done. 
Even more widely famed now than the 
“Kent Idea” are the Kent crews. Father 
Sill took advantage of the nearby sweep 
of Housatonic River to teach his charges 
what he knows about rowing. The school 
has grown to have 286 pupils, 20 masters, 
$1,000,000 in property, so nowadays there 
are often twelve shells on the river at 
once. White Cassock (outside the class- 
room some call him “The Great White 
Tent,” but most, respectfully, “The Old 
Man’’) coaches the first two crews. Some- 
times, in black canonicals, he doubles as 
the crew’s deep-bellowing coxswain. His 
first crews compete in the college class— 
against the Harvard 150-pounders, the 
Yale and Princeton freshmen. In 1927 
and 1930 they rowed in the British Hen- 
ley, first U. S. boarding school crews to 
do so (Time, July 14). Two of the shells 
were given Kent by Lord Rothermere, 
famed Hearst of England. Because no 
hired ‘coach is permitted at Kent, the 
coaching is all done by Kent’s busy young 


teachers. White Cassock used to coach 
football, and until recently, hockey. (He 
is still a member of the Hockey Advisory 
Committee of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association.) Raccoon-coated, he 
had to shuffle about on the ice; he has 
never learned to skate. 

Meanwhile the school has turned out 
many a notable graduate, including: Poet 
Robert Silliman Hillyer, Playwright-Direc- 
tor Worthington C. Miner, Vice President 
Edward T. Gushee of Detroit Edison Co., 
Vice President Henry T. Skelding of Guar- 
anty Trust Co., Editor Albert G. Lanier 
of St. Nicholas, Novelist James Gould 
Cozzens. So enthusiastically did they 
spread the Kent gospel that by 1923 the 
enrolment demand had exceeded Father 
Sill’s conception of what a school body 
should be. Nearby, under his guidance, 
was founded South Kent School, with one 
of his graduates, Samuel Slater Bartlett, 
as headmaster. First South Kent senior 
class was graduated in 1927. Both schools 
still cater to families of little money,* 
Kent proper sometimes takes pupils free. 

Last week, on “The Old Man’s” 57th 
birthday, a testimonial dinner was given 
for him at the Hotel Commodore in Man- 
hattan. Joined to honor him were the 
Church (Presiding Bishop James DeWolf 
Perry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church), the Universities (Dean Chris- 
tian Gauss, representing President John 
Grier Hibben of Princeton), Kent alumni, 
Kent parents & friends (including Vice 
President Charles W. Appleton of General 
Electric Co., President Frederick Paul 
Keppel of Carnegie Corp.). Many a guest 
was too old to have known, as a school 
boy, Father Sill’s influence. But all joined, 
as the dinner announcement stated: Jn 
grateful recognition of twenty-five years 
of devoted service to his ideals: simplicity 
oj life, self-sacrifice and directness of pur- 
pose. 
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Hopkins On Raiding 

A footnote to last month’s liquor raids 
at the University of Michigan (TIME, 
Feb. 23) was offered last week by Presi- 
dent Ernest Martin Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth College. To Dartmouth alumni in 
Chicago he said: “There seems to be a 
great discussion about the raiding of col- 
lege fraternity houses. They shouldn't 
raid college fraternities unless they are 
going to raid country clubs and other clubs 
on the outside. The two stand in exactly 
the same position and I notice whenever I 
enter a club that a man who really wants 
a drink invariably gets it. 

“IT don't think college men are drinking 

more or less now than they did before 
Prohibition. The only difference lies in 
their abandonment of ales and beers for 
hard liquor.” 
@ Phi Sigma Kappa fraternity at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky last week ousted Mc- 
Chord Christie, 23-year-old senior. He had 
snooped, tattled, aided Federal agents in 
raiding a college rooming house and a 
student-patronized speakeasy. It was 
pointed out that McChord Christie had 
himself once engaged in ‘legging. Said he: 
“T am on the other side now, though, and 
I am not going to stop until I have cleaned 
up college bootlégging in Lexington.” 


$847. South Kent’s 


*Kent’s average tuition: 
fixed price: 


$900. 
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Stablemates 


Among the big names in the “stable” 
of McNaught Syndicate, Inc. are Writers 
Alfred Emanuel Smith, Will Rogers, O. O. 
McIntyre, Cartoonist Rube Goldberg. To 
these last week McNaught proudly added 
the big name of Herr Doktor Albert Ein- 
stein. They had bought, were offering for 
sale, an article by him: “What America 
Means to Me.” Dr. Einstein would not 
contract to write more; but if he should 
find time, McNaught “has an understand- 
ing with him.” 

In the Famous Features Syndicate 
stable is Floyd Gibbons. Also it once had 
Mrs. Frances Heenan (“Peaches”) Brown- 
ing and her “diary”; Queen Marie of 
Rumania; Richard Evelyn Byrd; Helen 
Keller. Last week Famous Features an- 
nounced its acquisition of Frau Elsa Ein- 
stein Einstein for ten daily articles, among 
them: “My Impressions of America,” 
“Joys & Sorrows of Being a Famous Man’s 
Wife,” “Why American Women Are For- 
tunate.” Another piece, “America, The 
Housekeeper’s Paradise,” the syndicate 
sold to Woman’s Home Companion. 

A stablemate of Frau Einstein, also an- 
nounced last week, will be mondaine 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce, with daily articles 
on “Charm and the Art of Attracting 
Men.” 


Y 








Professional Secret 

Clergymen have been hailing Lutheran 
Pastor Emil Swenson of Minneapolis who 
accepted a court sentence rather than re- 
veal secrets confided to him by a parish- 
ioner (Time, March 16). The Press, which 
also hailed Pastor Swenson, last week 
hailed even more loudly a “martyr” of its 
own: youthful; dapper Edmond M. Barr, 
dramatic critic and ace newshawk of the 
Dallas Dispatch. Reporter Barr went to 
jail rather than break journalism’s proud 
rule: Never expose your pipelines. 

Reporter Barr wrote for his paper of 
how two Communist organizers, C. J. 
Coder and Lewis Hurst, were taken from 
the city hall steps (immediately after 
their release from jail) by 14 kidnappers, 
allegedly Klansmen, to a secluded spot 
where they were flogged with ropes and 
left bound & bleeding. Neither victim was 
again heard of. 

Haled before District Judge Grover 
Adams to tell the source of his story, Re- 
porter Barr would say only: “I can’t be- 
tray a confidence.” He was fined $100 
and went to jail for contempt of court. 
Telegrams of congratulation, letters, gifts 
of cigarets, books and magazines poured 
into his cell. 

Reporter Barr’s lawyer finally persuaded 
him that his information was not legally 
“privileged,” that he might be kept behind 
bars indefinitely untilhe would speak. Then 
Reporter Barr named his informant—Nor- 
man Register, secretary to the district 
attorney—and was set free. Secretary 
Register, summoned before the Grand 


Jury, denied giving Barr the story. But 
as he left the courtroom arm-in-arm with 
Barr, Register was heard to say: “That’s 
all right, Eddie; it had to come out some 
time.” 





Straightway a bill was offered in the 
Texas Legislature, similar to a Maryland 
statute, to make newsgatherers immune 
from “duress testimony.” In 1929 Senator 
Arthur Capper planned a like measure in 














REpoRTER BARR & BARS 
He protected his pipeline. 


Congress, after three reporters of Hearst’s 
Washington Times had gone to jail for 
refusing to tell a Grand Jury the names 
and addresses of speakeasies described in 
a Times survey. No Federal law material- 
ized. 
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What Headlines Can Say 


WARRANT FOR PASTOR IN FUR 
THEFTS; LOOT CACHED IN ORGAN 
AT PARK FALLS. 

So ran a headline in the Milwaukee 
Journal year ago. When Rev. B. F. 
Schoenfeld, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Park Falls, Wis. read that head- 
line, he boiled with rage. It referred to 
his church. And he was sure that anyone 
reading the headline would believe that he 
was accused of larceny. To be sure, the 
news story made it clear that someone 
else had stolen the furs from the organ 
loft, where they had been secreted. And 
the man arrested for the theft revealed 
that two of the skins were not yet dry, 
indicating they had been trapped out of 
season. It was also made clear that 
Pastor Schoenfeld, who was known to 
trade in furs as a sideline to preaching, 
had been served with a warrant for pos- 
session of “illegal” furs, not for stealing. 
The truth of all this Pastor Schoenfeld 
did not contest, but nevertheless he filed 
a libel suit for $100,000, protesting the 
headline. A jury refused it. The pastor 
appealed. 

Last week the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
ruled that a headline alone cannot be 
made the cause of a libel action unless it 
commits a complete libel in itself, and 
definitely identifies the libelled person. 
Otherwise, judgment must be based upon 


the entire article. Said the court: “Even 
assuming that [the headline] is susceptible 
of the meaning that some pastor at Park 
Falls had been named in a larceny war- 
rant, there is nothing in these headlines to 
identify the plaintiff as being such pastor, 
It is well settled that defamatory words 
must refer to some ascertained or ascer- 
tainable person and that that person must 
be the . . . plaintiff.” 

Lightning Rod 

Lightning rod of the modern press is the 
news-camera man. Most persons who are 
subjected to unwelcome publicity see the 
wisdom of treating reporters civilly. But 
let a camera click and click goes something 
in the over-wrought subject’s brain. If 
anyone is going to get hit it is the camera 
man. During the past fortnight, press 
lightning rods had the following experi- 
ences: 

In Kansas City, Missouri's white- 
crowned, red-faced onetime U. S. Senator 
James A. (“Jim”) Reed was defending a 
Mrs. Myrtle Bennett, on trial for the mur- 
der of her husband (Time, March 9g). In 
the courtroom Photographer George 
Cauthen of the Journal Post made a 
“shot.” Senator Reed, 69, slapped the jaw 
of Photographer Cauthen, 30. Next day 
appeared on the frontpage of the Journal 
Post an editorial headed “Techy Jim”: 
“, . If the former Senator were younger, 
the Journal Post would feel like firing 
George Cauthen . . . for not breaking his 
camera over his assailant’s head. As it is, 
we think Photographer Cauthen deserves 
a medal for’. . . self restraint and dig- 
"Saale d 

In Milwaukee, out of a star-chamber 
divorce hearing walked a Mrs. Annette 
Seyfert and her lawyer, into camera-range 
of Photographer Leland M. Benfer of the 
Wisconsin News and Sentinel. Mrs. Sey- 
fert had hysterics. The lawyer “assaulted 
and battered” Photographer Benfer. Mrs. 
Seyfert went to court and secured an in- 
junction restraining the News and Sentinel 
from taking or publishing her picture. 
The News and Sentinel girded their loins 
for a great “freedom of the press” battle. 
To the newspapers’ disappointment, the 
court granted a motion of Mrs. Seyfert’s 
lawyer to drop the case. 

In Detroit at the trial of Ted Pizzino, 
Joe Bommarito and Angelo Livecchi for 
the murder of Radio Announcer Gerald E. 
(“Jerry”) Buckley (Time, Aug. 4), a 
juror complained that he could not hear 
the testimony hecause of the popping of 
photographers’ flashlights. Judge Edward 
J. Jeffries chided him: “Please be patient. 
The safety of the administration of crim- 
inal law is publicity.” 


Judge 

“Life! Life! get your new copy of 
Life!” Is the cry of a corps of youths who 
lately appeared on Manhattan sidewalks 
in bright blue coats & caps. Sometimes 
these youths press home their sales with 
the old and much-worked  working- 
through-college story. 

Last week through Manhattan deployed 
a corps of false-bearded “sandwich” men. 
Blared their boards: BUY JUDGE AND 
HELP ME WORK MY WAY 
THROUGH COLLEGE. 
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There is more than one company 
making money today which 
would be out of business if it 
hadn't been for balloon tires— 
truck balloons, built by Goodyear. 

Those companies earn their 
living by trucking—they know 


what a difference the wrong. 


tires can make. 

Think that over, you men who 
must operate trucks as a part of 
the process of earning dividends. 

Do you want your trucks, your 
drivers to make more trips per 
day? They'll do it on Goodyear 
Balloons. 

Do you want to cut down wear 
and tear—get longer life from 
trucks and reduce maintenance 
costs? You can do it with tires that 
ride as smoothly as the tires on 
your passenger car. 


Do you want to get better 
gasoline mileage from your trucks 
—as much as 20% more than 
you get with solid tires? Many a 
fleet has made this saving by chang- 
ing to Goodyear Balloons. 


Do you want your trucks to 
keep going on roads and in 
weather conditions that lay up 
trucks with harder tires? Good- 
year Truck Balloons are at their 
best in gravel pits and road 
building. 

Do you want to multiply your 
tire mileage on long fast runs by 
2, perhaps 3 or 42 Many a fleet 
on Goodyear Balloons has beaten 
these increases. 

Nowask yourself again—"Are 
the wrong tires holding back 
your trucks?” 

































Then check with a Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealer 


and let him help you work out 
the answer. He knows his tires, 
he knows his job—and he knows 
them toowell to sell you anything 
unless it will make good. 
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The 2 coolest barbers 


are the INGRAM twins 


{TERRY TUBE AND JERRY JAR) 


SHAVING 
CREAM => 


°M A MOosE and I don’t mean a 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I live up 
here in Labrador. I thought I knew 
what COOL meant. But I was wrong! 
These 2 Ingram boys put me on the 
spot—I mean in the chair, and the 
shave they gave me, though it warmed 
the cockles of my heart, left the old chin 


COOL and COMFORTABLE 


I competed in the Ingram contest and 
I didn’t win a prize! But I like these 
two Ingram barbers (Terry Tube and 
Jerry Jar) for both have the same 
kind of interiors—that is to say, they 
are the only 2 shaving creams with real 
insides (guts, sir, if you prefer the word). 

Now let’s get commercial and stop 


fooling. 
Ingram’s is the coolest shaving cream 


INGRAM’S 
Shaving 
Cream 





ever devised by the hand of man. It’s 
cool because somebody started out with 
the idea of making it cool. It’s so dif- 
ferent from all others that it might 
have been made on the planet of Mars. 

You need no lotion with either kind 
of Ingram’s. It’s a shaving cream, and 
lotion and a face tonic combined. It’s 
cool, it’s COOL, it’s COOL. 


We feel so certain that Ingram’s 
(tube or jar) is what you want, that we 
make no effort to sell you anything. 
Instead, we offer to give you 10 shaves 


free. We lose money if you don’t like 
it (fine chance, that) but we make a 
dime a year if you do! 


Clip Coupon for 10 COOL SHAVES 
SERIES So RRO: DUNT CN 


BRISTOL MYERS CO., DEPT. D-31 
110 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves 


Name 





Street 





City ——__—_——_State 








Mrs. Wimbush’s Reason 


Last week U. S. animal-lovers learned 

that a Mrs. E. Wimbush, of Teniscombe 
House, Bagborough, England, had suc- 
ceeded to the hitherto strictly masculine 
mastership of the famed Quantock Stag- 
hounds. Staghuntress Wimbush’s reason 
for accepting the job: “I chiefly want this 
for the sake of the deer themselves. . 
If deer were not hunted they would be 
shot by poachers. This would be very 
cruel.” Past Master Sir Dennis Fortescue 
Boles expressed the conviction that foxes 
“must also be preserved.” 

The editor of the august Manchester 
Guardian was reminded by Mrs. Wim- 
bush’s affection for deer of Poet John 


Philip Kemble’s famed query: 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your 

love, 

But—why did you kick me downstairs? 

Continued the Guardian bitterly: “It is 
obvious that, to the lady concerned, she 
is not dissembling her love but displaying 
it. . . . It seems a very queer way of dis- 
playing affection. If this is what happens 
when deer are ‘fairly treated,’ to what hor- 
rid fates are they exposed when the 
nobility and gentry are not ready to rally 
round and see that they get a square deal? 
The answer, according to this new master 
of staghounds, is that they get shot—sud- 
denly, swiftly, and barbarously—instead 
of that somewhat protracted form of 
euthanasia which consists in being 
hounded to death, hunted into the sea, or 
stabbed with a knife in a state of utter 
exhaustion.” 

— coe 
Bess in Boston 

Thirty-five years ago Reuben Curtis, a 
cattle-raiser of Chatham Four Corners, 
Columbia County, N. Y., spent a com- 
fortable night with his father at the Hotel 
Brunswick in Boston’s fashionable Back 
Bay district. When Cattle-raiser Curtis 
went again to Boston last week, to sell 
43 head of stock to the Brighton abattoir, 
he was reminded by his 97-year-old par- 
ent that “it’s a durn good hotel.” Ac- 
cordingly he signed his name once more 
on the Brunswick’s blotter and remarked 
casually to Desk Clerk Henry Nelson: “I 
guess you better take care of Bess out 
there.” 

Nelson looked out there, saw Bess, a 
shaggy black mare, patiently switching 
her tail, harnessed to an old-time buggy, 
haltered to a steel trolley-line pole. He 
demurred. “It’s the law,” said Reuben 
Curtis. A hundred guests soon filled the 
echoing lobby, but failed to decide the 
case. Reuben Curtis and a bellhop hustled 
to the nearest police court, quickly un- 
earthed this 100-year-old statute: 

Every innholder shall have upon his 
premises suitable rooms with beds and 
bedding for the lodging of his guests and, 
if the licensing authorities so require, be 
provided with stable-room, hay and prov- 
ender for their horses and cattle. 

Reuben returned. “You gotta take care 
of my Bess,” he repeated. Desk Clerk 
Nelson complied, rejoicing that Reuben 
Curtis had already sold his cattle. 
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IN AUTOMOBILES, Duesenberg means 

ester ality. 

Vim- a 

John At the Duesenberg factory in Indian- 
apolis, cars are built to order for dis- 

your criminating owners, embodying all the 

‘ features and principles which have 

onst made the name Duesenberg symbolical 

ie « of the utmost in quality. Duesenberg 

ying also specializes in the construction of 

* dis- racing automobiles. Another famous 


pens J. C. S. student, Captain Edward V. 


- Rickenbacker, also won wide distinc- 
oa tion in the racing game. 
leal? In engineering, Fred S$. Duesenberg 
aster is internationally recognized; and to- 
— day,in analyzing his success, he attaches 
a importance to the Engineering Course 
eing of the International Correspondence 
1, OF Schools he studied early in his career. 
utter Mr. Duesenberg says: “In addition 

to the fundamentals that Engineering 

Course taught me, I. C. S. continues 
is, a to help me today. For years some of secret of success that has been demon- 
ers, my assistants here have been students strated by business leaders in a wide 
-om- of I. C. S. Courses. The records of range of professions. Many of them 
we many I. C. §. students, employed by aid the foundations for profitable 
ab Duesenberg, Incorporated, are a foun- careers by devoting spare-time to study 
sell dation for the conviction that Scranton of I. C. S. Courses. So can you! Op- 
toir, is the home of the greatest practical portunity knocks — let the coupon be- 
par- educational institution in the world.” low open the door for you! Remember, 
he Training for the job at hand, prep- the I. C. S. students of today are the —@ Fred 5. Duesenberg: the latest Duesenberg model 
-ked aration for the job ahead — this is a business leaders of tomorrow. and a view of the famous Duesenberg motor, 
a 
out Mark and Mail the Coupon Today! 
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Shakespeare 
Lani 


How the sun gleams, you muse, as you 
wander down a lane edged with dogrose 
and hawthorn: ‘Andyes?’echoesthe road, 
I knew the tread of Roman sandals?’ It 
winds onward through Royal Leaming- 
ec 
ton Spa of ye fyne waters.’’ Past 
Kenilworth where Leicester and Queen 
Elizabeth romped and revelled. Over 
the green dales and billows of Warwick 
to Stratford-on-Avon. On Henley Street 
there is Shakespeare’ s perfectly preserved 
birthplace—the world’s proudest house. 
The stairs may creak a welcome as you 
ascend to see the very room in which he 
was born. The fiewers and shrubs in the 
garden shyly nod that they are the ones 
that Shakespeare described in his plays. 
Harvard came to Stratford to woo 
Catherine Rogers and not far away stands 
her timbered sixteenth century house. 
Prince Rupert quartered in Stratford to 
meet Queen Henrietta, and King Charles 
II rode hard by on his romantic flight 
from Worcester. 


“Shakespeare Express” leaves Paddington 
Station every week-day 


For illustrated Guide 
No. 40 write to 


G.E.ORTON, Gen. Agent, 505 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Grent Western 
Sourhern 
of Cualand. 
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Christian Science v. Senators 


When the Vestal Copyright Revision 
Bill was choked to death (along with much 
other legislation) at the filibustered end of 
the 71st Congress (Time, March 16), 
much regret was felt by all persons in- 
terested in bringing U. S. Copyright into 
line with that of the rest of the civilized 
world as embodied in the International 
Copyright Union (Berne Convention for 
the Protection of Literary & Artistic 
Works). A group which had special rea- 
son to resent the filibusterings of Sena- 
tors King (Utah), Dill (Washington) and 
Thomas (Oklahoma), was the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 

If the vestal bill, as amended by the 
Senate, had become effective on June 1, 
the copyright of the first (1875) edition 
of Science & Health would have been 
protected until 1945. As it now stands 
that crude, compromising edition of Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy’s masterpiece will fall 
into the public domain in June. 

Christian Scientist headquarters char- 
acterize the 1875 edition as “archaic” and 
so describe the 57 other varieties which 
were issued between that date and 1906. 
The standard edition, which was copy- 
righted in 1906, is protected by U. S. copy- 
right law until 1962, and is looked upon 
as the true gospel of Mrs. Eddy. 

Not the first, but the second and third 
editions of Science & Health, upon which 
the copyrights are good until 1934 and 
1938, respectively, are the ones which con- 
tain the material Mrs. Eddy’s sharpest 
critics (including Mark Twain) have used 
against her, and which the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist now disavows. Most 
notable part of this material is a chapter 
expounding an almost voodoo theory of 
malicious animal magnetism, written by 
Mrs. Eddy in a moment of anger at for- 
mer pupils whom she suspected of work- 
ing against her. 

Early editions of Science & Health have 
long commanded high prices from sensa- 
tion-mongers who have been planning to 
circulate the more startling passages. Pho- 
tostat departments at public libraries com- 
plain that they are overwhelmed by the 
demand. Meanwhile Christian Science 
spokesmen declare that their chief interest 
in the vestal bill was their desire to pro- 
tect their newspapers and magazines 
throughout the world. 


— 





Beatified Railwayman 

The first railway worker in history to be 
canonized as a saint was the subject of 
preliminary ceremonies towards beatifica- 
tion at Vatican City last week. Paolo Pio 
Perazzo, who died in 1910, was poisoned 
by the bite of a mad dog while attempting 
to aid a child whom the dog had attacked. 
He had led a life of piety and devotion, 
throwing all his energies into the task of 
assisting railwaymen to improve the con- 
ditions under which they lived and worked. 
In return the Italian Railwaymen’s Asso- 
ciation is now contributing funds for the 
expense of Perazzo’s beatification. 


Beatification is now the first step toward 
canonization, but at one time there was 
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Character, in tattered arms and 
massive body, marks the gentle 
giant of the dyke. So, too, does 


character endow with friendly 
life the mellow flavor of 


' 9g 
TOBACCO 

Cy Briar has one quality that is rarely 

found in smoking tobaccos, While its 
fragrance and mildness appeal to the taste 
of even the comparative novice in the ranks 
of pipe smokers, it has a relishing sparkle 
that brings a deep sense of satisfaction to 
veterans of the briar. This singular char- 
acter distinguishes it as an exceptional blend 


and wins friendships that grow more stead- 
fast with every new pipeful. 





15° 
size 
UNITED STATES 
TOBACCO COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA., U. S&S. A. 
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... and the greatest of these is 


ADEQUACY 


= are two primary essen- 
tials in every great advertising 
success. 


One of them is good advertising; 
the other is enough advertising. 


These obvious requirements are - 


stressed because one of them is 


overlooked oftener than you 
might suppose. 


Many an otherwise fine cam- 
paign falls short of its full possi- 
bility because it is crippled in 


mid-career by lack of volume. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST holds no brief for extrava- 


gant advertising —indeed, its 


best interests are all on the 
other side. 


But years of associated service 


with the most successful adver- 
tisers in America have taught 
some lessons too plain to be 


ignored. 


In the creation of an invulner- 
able franchise with the public, 
of an unassailable prestige with 
the trade, of an unwavering 
preference with the buyer, 
Advertising needs Appeal, 
Acumen, Adequacy. 


And the greatest of these is 
Adequacy! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 





“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 






INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


WHY DO THEY? 


For the last eight years more people have crossed the 


of lines. Consistent patrons these . . . whose names reappear 


again and again on Cunard passenger lists... there must be a reason | 


From a sound dollars-and-cents viewpoint alone Travel via Cunard has 


always been a “good buy”... offering the choice of the largest 


number of ships . + every type of accommodations . . . from the ultra- 


luxurious to the modest... and always the utmost value for your money. | 


The overwhelming and consistent preference for Cunard ships cannot 


be measured in terms of money only . . . the distinction . . . the 


atmosphere ... the perfection of a Cunard crossing have played their | 


part. There is the unique feature of the a la carte menu, at no extra” 


charge ... the deft, competent service of the Anglo-Saxon steward 


“born to his work" and perfected by years of apprenticeship and 
experience . . . there is the all important convenience of an almost daily 
service... 123 sailings to Europe from April 1st to August 16th. 
And last, but not least, there is the indefinable Cunard tradition, 


the “know how”, bred of 91 years of steamship management. 


Not content with past glories and achievements... Cunard 
announces the building of the new Super-Cunarder that 


will write a fresh chapter in the history of transatlantic travel. 


Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUN 













Atlantic on Cunard ships than on any other line or group | 
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no marked difference between the two 
processes. Sts. Francis of Assisi and 
Anthony of Padua were canonized within 
a year or two of their deaths. It was 
Pope Urban VIII who settled (by decrees 
of 1625 and 1634) the modern practice of 
differentiation. The process is threefold: 
the reputation for sanctity must be estab- 
lished, the heroic quality of the virtues 
must be shown, the working of miracles 
must be proven. After beatification, in 
order to qualify for canonization, miracles 
must be performed. The procedure, there- 
fore, is in reality a lawsuit pleaded before 
the tribunal of the Congregation of Rites. 
The postulator must furnish evidence of 
the claim to beatification, and it is the 
duty of the Promoter of the Faith— 
popularly known as the Devil’s advocate— 
to challenge all evidence in the case,, 


—>—_- 


Antidisestablishmentarianism 


The word commonly (but erroneously) 
called “longest in the English language”* 
seldom appears in the news and could be 
defined by few English-speakers. It crept 
into last week’s news when a little body 
called the National Free Church Assembly 
gathered at Weston-super-Mare, Somer- 
setshire, England, and urged that, “in the 
interests of the Kingdom of God, the 
Anglican Church should be disestablished 
and disendowed.” 

This proposal has been made from time 
to time, and is even said to be favored 
by the Bishop of Durham and a consider- 
able body of Anglican clergymen and 
laymen. Essentially, however, it is the 
protest of the great body of British Dis- 
senters—Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists—against the favored position of a 
Church to which they do not subscribe, 
but for whose upkeep they are taxed. If 
the proposal were to take effect, English 
Episcopalians would be obliged to support 
their own Church out of voluntary funds, 
and they would lose the prestige conferred 
by the presence of the Bishops (Lords 
Spiritual) in the House of Lords. 

The question has already been faced 
and solved in another part of the British 
Isles. In 1868 Gladstone carried his fa- 
mous resolutions which disestablished and 
disendowed the Episcopal Church in Ire- 
land, on the ground that the large Catholic 
population and the Dissenters so far out- 
numbered the Episcopalians that the situa- 
tion was anomalous. Accordingly the Irish 
Bishops lost their seats in the House of 
Lords and the Church of Ireland was 
thrown upon its own resources, greatly to 
the advantage of that institution, as its 
members subsequently admitted. The 
question has been raised as to what would 
happen to Westminster Abbey and the 
great cathedrals, in the event of disestab- 
lishment. In Ireland this point was settled 
by the simple process of leaving the cathe- 
drals in the possession of the Episco- 
palians. In Dublin there are no less than 
two Protestant Cathedrals, Christ Church 
and Saint Patrick’s, both Episcopalian. 
There is one Catholic cathedral in that 
city, the Pro-Cathedral on Marlborough 
St. 





*Than “antidisestablishmentarianism” — 28 
letters—there are several longer English words. 
Recently published by Robert L. (“Believe It or 
Not’) Ripley was 60-letter unhypersymmetrico- 
antiparallelepipedicalisationalographically. 
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EVERY PHILCO RADIO IS THE 
BEST THAT CAN BE BUILT 


FROM 7-TUBE BABY GRAND TO 11-TUBE SUPERHETERODYNE-PLUS 


You can buy a big-performing Philco Radio 
for as little as $49.50, less tubes. You can 
have a Philco Radio-Phonograph with the 
wonderful features described at the right for 
$272. You can have a new Philco-Transitone 
Radio that will give marvelous reception right 
in your automobile as you drive through city 
streets Or On country roads for $65, tubes 
included. Consoles, Lowboys, and Highboys, 
with 7, 9 and 11 tubes—Screen Grid, Screen 
Grid-Plus or Superheterodyne-Plus sets—all 
are alike —all Philco— in this one outstanding 
feature: each is the best radio of its kind that 
can be built > » >» What more natural, then, 
that this compact Philco Baby Grand shown 
here actually out-performs many “big” radios 
costing two and three times as much? > > > 


By performance we mean good distance; 
darity and beauty of tone—Philco Balanced- 


< < ~< Listen to the Philco Symphony Orchestra on 


UNBALANCED RADIO 


TONE 


MEANS DISTORTED 


Unit construction has eliminated radio dis- 
tortion from a// Philcos—and miraculous 
selection of just the station you want > > > 
So remarkable is the performance of this little 
giant of radio that it has become the largest- 
selling set in the world, just as the whole 
Philco Line has become the largest-selling and 
most complete radio line ever produced > > > 
Let the nearest Philco dealer demonstrate 
Philco to you in your home without obli- 
gation. In addition to models mentioned, he 
has 11-tube Superheterodyne-Plus Philcos at 
$129.50 and $155; 9-tube Screen Grid-Plus 
up to $145; Radio-Phonographs, $99.50 and 
$198, less tubes; and Philco Balanced Tubes 
for better balanced performance in any radio. 
All sets sold with Philco Balanced Tubes. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada, Denver 
and West. 


the air every week over more than 100 stations > > > 


BALANCED PHILCO 


MEAN S 


TRUE CLEAR. TO Nag 





At the Jeft is pictured the distorted tone that comes trom a set whose units are but partially balanced. At the right is pictured 
the true, clear, undistorted tone produced by Philco’s exact balancing of all units in the set 


*PHILCO >= 


BALANCED-UNIT 





RADIO 











MASSIVE 
IN PERFORMANCE 
MODERATE IN SIZE 


Philco Baby Grand, 7 tubes (3 Screen 
Grid)—All-Electric— Genuine Electro- 
Dynamic Speaker, built in 
nated Station Recording Dial—Philco 
Balanced Units—W alnut and Quilted 
Maple Cabinet, 16 ins. wide, 17% 


ins. high. . $4 .50 
a tubes 
Sold with 7 Philco Balanced Tubes 


Illumi- 





11-TUBE SUPERHETERODYNE- 
PLUS RADIO - PHONOGRAPH 


11 tubes—Tone-Control—Automatic 
Volume Control — Screen Grid - 

Balanced Units—Illuminated Station 
Recording Dial Gorgeous radio 
reception Add with Automatic 
Record Changer plays 45-minute 
program from records—Most wonder- 
ful musical instrument ever created. 


$9 7 9.00 
ee Ness tubes 
Sold with 11 Philco Balanced Tubes 





STOKOWSKI 
Outstanding Musical Broadcast 
The 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Easter Sunday at 
5 p. m. E. S. T. 
Tune IN — NBC _ Network. 


Watch radio page of your news- 
paper for local time and station 
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“BECERTO1" 


means 


OH, SO GAY! 


@ Thus the dancing Russians. Alsothe 
Spaniards, the Moors, the Italians, 
the Greeks, the Turks and the suave 
Frenchmen on the smart Riviera. 
“Oh, so gay!’—the rightmotto forthe 


MEDITERRANEAN IN SPRING 


@ Fine weather; lots of sunshine; 
young flowers everywhere. Sail then 
with Raymond-Whitcomb on the 
“Carinthia”, April 14. There never 
was such a cruise—because it takes 
in the brightest spots of the Western 
Mediterranean — because it is the 
first cruise to sail the Black Sea forthe 
historic South Russia ports —because 
in Greece it visits not only Athens, 
but other almost mythological cities. 
Rates, $725 and up. 


@ The complete itinerary includes more than twenty points. 
If you plan a spring-and-summer visit to Europe, you will 
find the route entertaining and expedient. A condensed 
schedule of convenient points of departure follows: 


Palermo-April 28 Naples-May11 Nice—May 13 
Gibraltar—May 16 Cherbourg & Southampton-May 19 
(Back in New York about June 1) 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 670 Fifth Avenue; New York, 295 Fifth Avenue; 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St.; 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Avenue; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 


Agents in the principal cities 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your new book with particulars of your 
Mediterranean Spring Cruise. 


FE OP LE 








“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


In Evanston, IIl., dancer Mariana 
Michalska (Gilda Gray) was enlisted to 
boost ticket sales for Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s senior ball. A band played, Dan- 
cer Gray pranced. Northwesterners 
bought three tickets, suggested she take 
off her coat. She fled. 


A 
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Albert Frederick Arthur George, 
Duke of York, two inspectors of police, 
several sergeants, 30 uniformed constables 
and unnumbered plain clothes men met 
Spain’s King Alfonso XIII in Victoria 
Station, warmly welcomed him to England. 
To foil any would-be bombers, Alfonso’s 
coach had been secretly detached from 
“The Golden Arrow,” speedy coast-to- 
London express, at Ashford, Kent, and ar- 
rived eight minutes later at a different, 
securely barricaded platform. 

“ae 
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Alexander Pantages, Los Angeles thea- 
tre man, together with two San Diego real- 
tors, a “publicity man” and a woman 
named Day were charged with conspiracy 
to violate California’s Juvenile Court Act 
at hotel parties in San Diego last Autumn 
for which young girls were shipped in from 
Los Angeles. Pantages is at present at 
liberty under $100,000 bond since his con- 
viction (Time, Nov. 4, 1929) of attacking 
17-year-old Dancer Eunice Pringle. He 
declared the new charges were “just dirt” 
dug up by his enemies to hurt his appeal in 
the Pringle case. 

B. B. Jones, owner of Washington’s 
famed Audley Farms racing _ stable, 
honored Idaho’s Senator & Mrs. Borah by 
re-naming his Bright Knight-Princess 
Doreen filly “Mary Borah.” The filly’s 
previous name, which Mr. Jones had 
found pre-empted in the stud-book, was 
Princess Mary. 














ee 

Sounding much like his own Skippy, 
embattled against the World, Cartoonist 
Percy Leo Crosby returned via Man- 
hattan to his farm at McLean, Va. in deep 
disgruntlement at the Press and Powers of 
Chicago. He had made good on his prom- 
ise to enter the territory of Alphonse 
(“Scarface Al”) Capone “without gun 
permit or bodyguard” (Time, March 2). 
Sent by a Manhattan organization called 
the Anti-Gang Rule League he had ad- 
dressed a Chicago body called the Univer- 
sal Fellowship Foundation, which sings 
songs between its dinner courses, including 
a non-flag-waving version of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” In a_ sensational 
speech, Cartoonist Crosby—short, stocky, 
jut-jawed—had cried: “Capone .. . has 
one man right here in Chicago to whom he 
cannot sell protection nor security at any 
price! . . . It must not be forgotten that 
once Babylon throve with corruption, but 
when the time came, God—without the 
loss of the universal beat—shattered 
it! . . . Peace will come to the land—but 
—it will not be peddied by a gangster!” 

Cartoonist Crosby had expected a radio- 
broadcast of his remarks. He got none. 


He had expected big stories in the Chicago 
newspapers. The Press ignored him. He 
had at least expected the Manhattan Press 
to play him up. It did not. More than 
ever he suspected “some sinister influ- 
NE” 
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In Colophon (gilt-edged bibliophiles’ 
gilt-edged quarterly) Theodore Dreiser 
revealed what he believes happened to the 
first edition of his first novel, Sister Car- 
rie: In 1900 Frank Norris, then reader 
for Doubleday, Page & Co., persuaded his 
employers to sign a contract for its publi- 
cation. Mrs. Frank Doubleday, social 
worker and moral reformer, read the MS. 
with a horror that persuaded her husband 
to “throw the books in the cellar’ before 
putting them on sale. Norris quickly 
mailed out 100 review copies, the only 
U. S.-printed volumes of the book in cir- 
culation for the next seven years.* 
eee 





Judges of Manhattan’s 18th interna- 
tional flower show held an opening night 
dinner. Guest of honor was J. H. van 
Royen, Minister from The Netherlands 
(whose 1930 flower bulb & seed exports 
to the U. S. were $3,596,292). 


eta rere 


Will (“Bill”) Rogers Jr., 19, went to 
work as a cub reporter on the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Star-Telegram. 


ie 


Dr. Christian Ficthorne Reisner, of 
Manhattan, Broadway Temple’s publicity 
expert pastor, told his followers how to 
recognize speakeasies, described his own 
adventures inside them. Dr. Reisner tells 
the men at the peep-holes: “ ‘This is Chris- 
tian F. Reisner, the pastor of Broadway 
Temple.’ I make no bones about that. 
Usually I am admitted, and a surprising 
number of the bartenders have heard of 
me. Sometimes the customers drink in my 
presence. . . . Usually when they hear 
what I have to say the drinking stops, for 
I always say to the bartender or the 
owner: ‘Aren’t you ashamed to be in such 
a contemptible business?’ ” 


Amos (Freeman F. Gosden) and Presi- 
dent Matthew Scott Sloan of New York 
Edison Co. were guests of Bernard Gim- 
bel, department-store man, at a luncheon 
in Manhattan. Chaffed Tycoon Sloan: 
“Now tell us, what made Madame Queen 
faint in the courtroom?” Retorted Amos: 
“She saw her electric light bill.” 





© 





Eighty-four-year old Inventor Thomas 
Alva Edison last week visited Rubber- 
man Harvey Samuel Firestone’s Miami 
Beach plantations, went to bed with a new 
invention, the “de-humidifier,” in his 
room—a machine to abstract moisture 
from the air, lessen humidity fatigue. Mr. 
Edison arose beaming, described the ap- 


paratus as not yet ready for the market 
bet “O:.K.” 


*But Mr. Doubleday’s records show 129 
copies reviewed, 465 sold retail, 423 wholesale. 
Six other publishers used the same plates. 
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Dobbs makes hats for every occasion... each hand-fashioned for correctness of 


style... custom character... long and comfortable wear. And Dobbs Hats... 








for Spring ... offer you a choice that will reflect your individuality and dis- 













criminating taste. The Dobbs Derby... with deftly proportioned crown | ) 
. .. and brim curled to a nicety .. . harmonizes . 
perfectly with your overcoat attire. 





DECATUR... greets the season in Dobbs exclusive Hy 
Pigeon Grey... all the popular shades... and \\| 
yields gracefully to your shaping of crown and brim, 





Dobbs Cravats are made from the choicest patterns | 
of the world’s best looms. 
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H A T S 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Representatives in all the Principal Cities 
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Fizz 

Celebrating “‘fizz-night” a week before 
the Oxford-Cambridge boat-race, Oxford 
and Cambridge oarsmen gathered last 
week in their respective training quarters 
near Putney, England. To each was 
served, instead of the measly training-table 
ration of one glass of port or 13 pints of To 
beer, a full, fat bottle of champagne. 
After watching the crews train for six 
weeks, critics said: “Neither can be called 
really good.” 
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Hoodoo 

At Brooklands, England, G. E. T. Ey- 
ston drove a supercharged M. G. Midget 
car 96.93 m.p.h. for one mile, break- 
ing the world’s record held by Speedster 
Sir Malcolm Campbell. On crawling out 
of his Midget, Driver Eyston said he was 
disappointed because he had not gone 100 
m.p.h., blamed a hoodoo. 


Who Won 


@ Tommy Loughran, limber, cautious, 
dexterous Philadelphia heavyweight: a 
ten-round fight with Ernie Schaaf, pale 
protégé of Jack Sharkey. Two years ago 
Sharkey knocked out Loughran. Last week 
Sharkey said: “If Loughran beats Schaaf, 
I'll fight him again.” 

@ George H. (“Pete”) Bostwick, famed 
young poloist and gentleman jockey: the 
Byers Cup golf tournament at Aiken, S. C. 
@ Grinning, feline Jean Borotra; Tilden- 
esque Francis Shields; curly-haired Clif- 
ford Sutter; stumble-footed Berkeley 
Bell: their easy first-round tennis matches 
in the National Indoor Singles Champion- 
ships; in Manhattan. 

@ Willie Macfarlane and Wiffy Cox: 
$5,000, the prize for a four-ball team golf 
tournament at Miami. In a play-off 
against Johnny Farrell and Gene Sarazen, 
Macfarlane played the first nine holes in 
30, six under par, sinking five first putts. 
Lanky, hatchet-faced Scot Macfarlane eat 
distinguished himself once before in a 
play-off, when he beat Bobby Jones for 
| the 1925 Open. 

@ France: The first soccer game played 
against a German team since the War; at R A 
Colombes Stadium, Paris, when a German 
player inadvertently kicked into his own 
































EMPRESS” 


to the ORIENT 
Save 2 Days?! 





‘ 
-— 


@ Pressed for time on your Orient trip? Canadian 
Pacific’s giantess white Empresses offer you two time- 
saving routes! Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia, 
famous “commuter” liners, go via the Speedway route 
.-. direct express...saving 2 days to Yokohama. 
Little less hurry and more sunshine? Take the 
Honolulu route aboard huge Empress of Canada or new 
23-knot Empress of Japan, the “last-word” liners of the 
Pacific. Both routes from Vancouver (where trains go 
direct to ship’s side) and Victoria. If you sail from San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, connect at Honolulu. 
@ The Empress fleet comprises the largest, fastest 
liners to the Orient. Theirs is the atmosphere of cos- 
mopolitan cities. A radio daily paper keeps you in 
touch with the world ... swimming pools, gyms and 
sports decks help you keep fit . . . finely appointed 
staterooms create your residence-at-sea. The cuisine 
is expertly chef’d ... the service is that of the homes 
of “taipans” and executives in the Orient. 
Cabin Class? In the new “Empress” Cabin. . . spa- 
ciousness, comfort and service at surprisingly low rates. 
Canadian Pacific’s offices throughout the Orient can 
be of service to you in arranging travel and baggage 
details. 





Low-cost Summer Fares! First Class. 
Cabin Class! Round trip...from $450 
















Information, booklets with itineraries and rates, net the only goal of the day. z 
also reservations from your own agent or Canadian | @ Alike, untouted racehorse owned by IN TC 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other Richard K. Mellon (nephew): by five vettit 
cities in United States end Canada. lengths, a four-mile steeple-chase at Hurst pcttin 
Park, England, from an impressive field of £0 ate 
other entries in next week’s Grand Na- 
tional at Aintree. A 
— bis 
Greenbergs as 
““My dear,” said one Max Greenberg to Were | 
his wife last Sunday at the Hot Springs the t 
(Ark.) Country Club, “you are not hold- 
HONOLULU ; ” 
e ‘ ing your club properly. Let me show you. hours 
YOKOHAMA Meekly Mrs. Greenberg handed him her 
amadicm °°" ew, Bs 
‘ | “Now, when you swing, swing like this,” a 
NAGASAKI ose’ . to s 
; said Mr. Greenberg, swinging like that, ates 
eee esiolaiioes: but ending the stroke with a dull thud. Le 
aeitie HONG KONG | Mrs. Greenberg did not reply. Instead oa 
MANILA she slumped to the turf, knocked un- sary 1 





WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM | conscious. 
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tELEF MONE: 


Today's economical way of doing business 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES HAVE BEEN REDUCED FOUR TIMES IN THE PAST FEW YEARS. CALLING FROM COAST TO COAST NOW COSTS ONLY $9 


cAitco...cow * * 4 


In topay’s keen competition, the telephone is 


getting things done in minutes. It allows a person 


to accomplish more. It cuts costs. 

A sales executive analyzed the methods of the 
men under him. He found that the most successful 
were increasing their productive time by the use of 
the telephone. Others were spending only a few 
hours each week actually talking to buyers; the 
rest of the time they passed in ante-rooms waiting 
to see prospects and buyers. 

Long Distance does away with unneces- 
sary waste of time. It is a quick and direct 


SERVICE ee better than ever 


pathway to greater sales opportunities. Whether it 
is used to make an appointment or to conclude a 
deal, it is one of today’s efficient and economical 
ways of doing business. 

The map shows some typical rates from New 
York City—station-to-station day rates for three 
minutes. Evening and night rates are even lower. 

Telephone calls between cities cost little. Con- 
sider them in the light of what they get done and 

you will know why so many companies are 
instructing their people to use Long Distance 


wherever possible. 





What is there in the sight of a road o stir one’s pulse? Any road, straight or 


straggling, leafy lane or broad highway—so long as its end lies beyond the horizon, 


so long as it takes its way through a countryside and towns that are fresh and 


A LONG ROAD-=?—"-" A BROWN ROAD 


strange : : A road has always been to civilized mankind a symbol of escape . . 


escape from the irksome, from the humdrum things so inseparably connected with 


a workaday world : : Few of us may adventure forth along the road in actuality. 


But to none of us need the thrill of this adventure be lost. For there are stories that 





sing of the open road and a free wind in our faces . . so engrossing that it is we, 


ourselves, who trudge the brown road, we who see new scenes and new faces, we 


who meet laughter, love and mystery : : And so one great use for magazines is to 


provide a needed escape for us from our too-familiar environment — whenever we 


are so minded. There remains but to choose the type of magazine that does this best. 


The Editor, REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


Redbook reflects life... it represents both the pageantry and the more intimate events of our day. !t deals with the changes 


which are coming to us all and which direct our daily round : : This is the reason for the remarkable response from the 


American people . . . who now buy about two hundred thousand more copies of Redbook than they did six months ago. 
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France 


Where one sees everybody from | 


home and the rest of the world 


Normandy of apple blossoms . . . Chartres 
Cathedral with the loveliest windows man 
ever made...crypt of St. Gervais at Rouen 
and birthplace of La Salle, the discoverer of 
the mighty Mississippi w Picturesque Brit- 
tany with its clean little inns... Dinan where 
Anne of Brittany’s castle is still to be seen 
. «+ Rennes, the ancient capital with its 
Palais de Justice and museums W The Cha- 
teau country with the smiling valley of the 
Loire ...Chaumont where Catherine de 
Medici lived; and Benjamin Franklin made 
his home during a mission to France... 
Ambroise with its St. Hubert’s chapel hold- 
ing the remains of Leonardo da Vinci... 
Angers and the famous tapestries of the 


Apocalypse W Poitiers with its Baptistére 
St. Jean, the oldest Christian church in 


France w The million-dollar air of Biarritz 
with the pounding Bay of Biscay for a back- 
ground @w Bagnéres de Luchon high up in 
the Pyrenees with its famous baths and 
smart hotels w The Roman theatre at Arles 


with its granite obelisk that Constantine 
brought from Egypt w The snow-tipped 


Alps... hillsides of flowers climbing | 


forever ... little, lost churches with clouds 
for their door-mats... Mont Blanc, the love- 
liest and loneliest peak in all the world. 


Information and Literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, N. Y. OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 


TIME 


Cancer Crusade (Cont’d.) 


“But for Heaven’s sake! Are you going 
| to build a Chinese wall around new 
methods?” 

Herbert Livingston Satterlee, lawyer 
brother-in-law of J. P. Morgan, last week 
flung aside his usual self-restraint and 

| snapped the exclamatory question at Dr. 
John Augustus Hartwell, president of the 

New York Academy of Medicine. Mr. 

Satterlee as lawyer was asking the New 

York State Department of Social Wel- 

fare’s permission for San Francisco’s Drs. 
| Walter Bernard Coffey and John Davis 
Humber to operate a cancer research lab- 
oratory and clinic at Huntington, L. I. 
Arguing against the permit were Dr. Hart- 
well, Dr. Francis Carter Wood, director 
of Columbia University’s Institute of 
Cancer Research, Dr. William Hallock 
Park, immunologist, and other chiefs of 
New York medicine. 

Drs. Coffey & Humber, who work for 
the Southern Pacific Co. in San Francisco, 
last year cautiously announced that they 
were alleviating hopeless cases of cancer 
by means of adrenal cortex extract derived 
from sheep. The Hearst press recognized 
the kernel of news in this announcement 
and puffed it so that thousands of cancer 
victims abandoned the orthodox treatment 
of surgery, X-rays and radium, rushed 
| for the sure-cure. 

The two doctors were amazed, but none- 
theless swam with the tide of publicity and 
patients. They opened auxiliary clinics at 

| Los Angeles and Long Beach. They went 
| before a Senate committee to argue for 
| Government aid for cancer research. They 
gained a patent for their extract.* Mrs, 
Grace Hammond Conners, widow of the 
| Buffalo ship owner, newspaper publisher 
and political boss; William James 
(““Fingy”) Conners, gave Drs. Coffey & 
Humber her $1,000,000 estate, ‘The 
Monastery,” at Huntington, L. I. (Time, 
Nov. 3). 

Although Dr. Hartwell & friends who 
last week opposed opening “The Mon- 
astery” as a clinic “do not for a minute 
question the sincerity of Drs. Coffey and 
| Humber in believing they have something 
| of value,” the critics “do question the way 
| they have handled their work.” The New 
York men are certain that their San 
Francisco colleagues have had no training 
to qualify for research in “the most com- 
plex field that exists” in medicine. They 
do not believe that adrenal cortex extract 
will cure cancer or that it has value in 
| cancer treatment, yet are willing to ex- 
| periment with it on animals. They fear 
that the Californians will experiment on 

New York humans, hence want them (or 











*In April 1930 the Patent Office refused them 
the patent. But Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, asked the Patent Office to 
handle the matter with special expedition. On 
July 1, 1930 Drs. Coffey & Humber re-submitted 

| their patent application, had it granted the next 
day. This vexed Professor John Morse Rehfisch 
of Stanford University School of Medicine (Dr. 
Wilbur is president of Stanford University in 
absentia, Herbert Hoover a trustee). In sarcastic 
comment to the American Medical Association 
Dr. Rehfisch called the patent grant “an example 
of speed and efficiency which is a true tribute 

| to the Great Engineer and his strong, silent way 

| of getting things done.” 
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| MEDICINE 


at least their methods) excluded, to remain 
in California where patients are ‘“abun- 
dantly available.” 

This was obviously a campaign to 
ostracize Drs. Coffey & Humber from 


Manhattan’s vicinity. It was conducted— 


as Lawyer Satterlee diligently pointed out 
—‘by persons who had their own methods, 
hospitals and funds.” It was a “Chinese 
Wall,” against which he_ protested to 
Heaven. 

To Lawyer Satterlee’s cry, Dr. Hartwell 
tartly replied: “We are doing everything 
we can do on the advice of men who 
have been trained throughout their lives 
in this particular field. . . .” 

The State Department of Social Wel- 
fare withheld decision on the Coffey- 
Humber permit. 


Unperturbed by such dispute, patient, 
industrious men continued to pry at Can- 
cer’s secrets. 


Murphy’s Agent. At the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, Dr. James 
Bumgardner Murphy and three associates 
have found what they call an inhibiting 
agent in a particular kind of chicken 
tumor. They filtered some tumor material. 
Such filtrate generally creates a new 
tumor in a definite period of time. When 
Dr. Murphy washed the filtrate in several 
changes of water he found that the residue 
was much more active than the original 
filtrate. Plainly the wash water had car- 
ried away some cancer dampener, which 
might be used to cure the disease. What 
its exact nature is, or the mechanism of 
its production, or the biochemistry of its 
reaction, Dr. Murphy does not know ex- 
actly. Until he does, he will not experi- 
ment on humans. 

Glutathione. At the National Institute 
of Health, Pharmacologist Director Carl 
Voegtlin & associates observed that an 
organic sulphur compound, glutathione, 
present in all living body cells, is con- 
cerned with the body’s defense against the 
toxic action of arsenic and certain other 
poisons. Glutathione occurs in large 
quantities in cancer cells. It occurred to 
Professor Voegtlin and Dr. Harold W. 
Chalkley, an associate, that glutathione 
might be a contributing cause of cancer. 
Forthwith they immersed amoebae (single- 
celled animalcules) in a glutathione solu- 
tion.* The amoebae reproduced them- 
selves by subdivision (as all cells do) with 
extraordinary ease, confirming the Voegt- 
lin-Chalkley suspicion that perhaps the 
rampant growth of cancer cells is attrib- 
utable to glutathione, and suggesting that 
glutathione in the body might be Cancer’s 
nemesis. 


* 


Signed Work 


Twenty years ago at Waterloo, Iowa, 
Dr. Joseph Ambrose Jerger ingeniously 
mended Peter Grimes’s broken right leg 
with metal plates. It was Dr. Jerger’s first 
case. So, like a medieval artisan, he 


proudly signed each plate with his initials. 


*Eastman Kodak Co., great manufacturer of 
rare chemicals, sells glutathione for $283.50 
an ounce. 
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There’s a lot of shooting, too 


.. . with fountain pens 


and order books! 


6 F you read the newspapers, you probably 
have the idea that a bandit’s gun explodes at 
approximately 30-second intervals in Chicago. And 
as Mark Twain remarked about his prematurely 
reported death ...‘‘it’s very much exaggerated.” 


But there is a lot of shooting of another kind! 
Hundreds of keen-eyed men are firing straight 
from their vest-pockets and brief cases .. . with 
fountain pens and order books, They’ re hitting their 


targets, too! 


And it’s interesting to observe how much fuss- 
ier these marksmen are nowadays about keeping 
themselves in fighting trim. 

Quite naturally, therefore, the Palmer House 
becomes an even greater feature in their Big City 
days. The Big City is a cramped sort of place 
at best... so the guest rooms at the Palmer 
House are commodious; long, broad and a bit 
high in the ceiling. A six-footer can be com- 
fortable in the tubs... and he can just about 
get lost in the luxurious dimensions of the bath 
towels. He can unpack a wardrobe trunk in 
his clothes closet and take setting-up exer- 
cises in the bathroom. 

Service comes into the guest rooms through 
the Servidors without the intrusion of ser- 
vants; a happy thought for the man who is 
irritated by the American tip-system, 

A gentleman may enjoy a song in his bath with- 
out fear of being heard through the walls. Showers 
perform their duties accurately, spraying needles of 
water into tubs; never at ceilings. Even the beds 
deserve a word or two, for someone exercised rare 
judgment on them, Soft mattresses atop deep 


springs seem to sing lullabies of sleep. 


Of course it takes some courage to go hunt- 
ing for business these days. There’s ‘‘plenty do- 
ing” in Chicago, however, for the man who keeps 
himself in fighting trim. And you can do it at 
the Palmer House —‘‘next door to everything” 
—where guest rooms may be had for as little as 


$4, $5 and $6 a day. 


Wartter L. Grecory, Manager 


i 


‘shh 


STATB STREET, 


CHICA G Q 


“NEXT DOOR TO EVERYTHING” 


FROM THE WOMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


A floor exclusively for women 


Floor clerks and reception parlors on 
all floors 


Two libraries. A hospital with nurses 
and doctors always on duty 


Children’s open-air and enclosed 
playrooms, Educational supervisors 
Tea-time concerts in the Great Hall. 
Dining rooms with dance or sym- 
phony music —and also without music 


Beauty parlors and fashion shops 
right in the hotel 


Expert women shoppers, to accom- 
pany you or to do your shopping. 
Send your name and address to the Palmer 
House, Room 2309, for either (or both) of these 
booklets: Chef Amiet's 25 Favorite Recipes, for 
use in your home, Chicago's Everyday World's 
Fair"—a guide to things worth seeing. 


MONROE STREET AND WABASH AVENUB 


RATES: $4.00 AND MORE; $6.00 AND MORE WITH TWIN BEDS (FOR 2 GUESTS). EVERY ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 





TO | 
EUROPE 


Delightful Days of 
Ocean Vi oyaging that 
End all Too Soon 


Supreme comfort and the 
warming hospitality of a 
wonderful host — furnish 
the foundation for a week 
of complete enjoyment on | 
your choice of the ‘Famous 


Four” sisterships— 


HAMBURG 
NEW YORK 


DEUTSCHLAND 
ALBERT BALLIN 


Special anti-rolling equipment assures unusually smooth sailing. 


The flower-decked Veranda Cafe, Grill Rooms with food of your 


choice at no extra charge, Swimming Pool, Sports Deck, and other 


unique and outstanding features provide a round of pleasures that 


makes the 7-day voyage seem all too short. 


A sailing every Wednesday midnight — New York to Cherbourg, Southampton, 
Hamburg. Reduced First Class Rates now in effect. Excellent accommodations 
alsoin Second Class, 

Tourist Third Cabin and 

Third Class. 


Luxurious service with 
more leisure on the 
S. S. RESOLUTE and 


RELIANCE and a popu- 


lar “*“*Cabin”’ service by : 
the MILWAUKEE, P 
ST. LOUIS, CLEVELAND. 
39 BROADWAY - NEw YorRK : 
& 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
or local steamship agents 














“The Mareh of Time” 


A new kind of radio entertainment presented by the Editors of Time 
Every Friday Night 
10:30-11 Eastern time 9:30-10 Central time 


OVER THE BASIC NETWORK OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 








NOTE To: Presidents, Sales Mers.. Credit Mers., Production 
* Mers., Advertising Mgrs., Research Mgrs. and 


Accountants of progressive concerns. 


Over 2000 con- 
cerns have 
alre; a, adopted 


this system 


‘<5 HELPS CONCERNS VES \ Goce Penge, ‘raneperiation bre 
ness and ae . Tore is, sightseeing and tips. 


univer- : Itineraries to every country in Ey- 
tity. experts have designed arty 

24 Instant Use Chart Forms, rope. Write for free booklet, “Ei | 
making it easy to picture . : THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. | 
the relation of figures. Of great value in making future plans. Send D so e chi ' fi | 
$1.00 for complete executive's set and a copy of our booklet “Better | 0% z North Mi 

Foresight.’” describing ways to use each form SF 2 S21 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Business Charting Institute, 1807 Tribune Tower, Chicago, Mi. 
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That was his only’ reward, for Peter 
Grimes was too poor to pay. 

Recently in Chicago a truck crushed the 
same Peter Grimes’s mended leg. The 
surgeon who attended him was Dr. Jerger, 
now practicing in Chicago. As Dr. Jerger 
amputated Peter Grimes’s leg, he thrilled 
on recognizing the signature of his old 
handiwork. Later, when he learned that 
Peter Grimes had received $20,000 for his 
latest accident, he was piqued. Last week 
he sued Peter Grimes for the old fee. 


a os 
Kansas Caprice 


So many Kansans believe that Dr. John 
Richard Brinkley can energize them with 
capric gonads that the man last week de- 
clared he would run again for State Gov- 
ernor next election.* He had a radio 
station at Milford, Kan., from which he 
advertised himself and his medical ideas, 
most notably his goat-gland panacea. Kan- 
sas doctors got his medical license re- 
voked. (He is appealing for re-instate- 
ment.) The Government forced him to sell 
his radio station, bought last week by an 
insurance company. (He quickly bought 
another in Mexico, which he will operate 
by remote control at Milford.) 


—— + 


A Surgeon’s Valedictory 


The second of Philadelphia’s great 
medical Da Costas last week delivered his 
valedictory to Medicine, his prolog to 
Death. When Jacob Mendez Da Costa 
(1833-1900) died, the profession summed 
up its reverence for him in the title, 
“physicians’ physician.’ The eulogy 
“surgeons’ teacher” is ready for John 
Chalmers Da Costa, no kin of Dr. Jacob. 
He has taught in Philadelphia more than 
40 years. 

Last week, 67, he was partially para- 
lyzed, physically decrepit, mentally scin- 
tillating. An attendant wheeled him be- 
fore the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society and handed him sheet by sheet 
the last paper he expected to read. Bluntly 
he offered his wisdom: 

“The medical profession is troubled 
with the same thing today that it was 
troubled with when I started my career. 
There are too many young men being 
knocked off the ladder of fame by old 
men coming down... . 

. A young doctor’s chief practice 
must ‘be that of economy. 

“It is strange, considering financial 
needs and so many improper openings to 
riches, that so few physicians deviate into 
quackery... . 

“TI do not see how a medical man can 
be vain. ... He sometimes must come 
to a realization of his own smallness when 
he stands by, impotent to save. ... Yet 
some are. [Vanity] creeps up into them 
through some mousehole or other. . . 

“A physician . . . will be surprised to 
find how few suffer near the end.... 

“Even though a doctor is in the Winter 
of his years and the machine is growing 
very creaky, he must never let the icicles 
gather about the heart nor permit the 
= of id apd to be extinguished in his 
soul. 


*Some 200,000 Kansans voted for him last 
November. Last week his wife said that if in 
1933 he did not seem likely to succeed, she 
would run for the office. 
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Mefamow sday LRIANGLE LOURK 
of the an Rockicse 


and ki TWANGA 
strange land of the lotemt 


© Here is the route of the 5 day 
Triangle Tour. Canadian National 
also operates daily north and 
south bound steamers connecting 
Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. 


@ You stop at Kitwanga long enough to see these fine examples 
of totem pole art. Fascinating and grotesque, they record the 
history and legends of the Indian aristocracy. Today totem 
pole carving is fast becoming a lost art, for the Indian has 
adopted the white man’s tombstones—carving on them symbols 
similar to those on the colorful totems of Kitwanga. 


HERE is a trip through the scenic 
heart of the Canadian Rockies 
—and a 6oo0-mile ocean voyage through 
the famous Inside Passage where the 
mountains, themselves, come down to 
the sea. 


See Mt. Robson, armoured giant 
of the Canadian Rockies . . . visit 
Jasper National Park—golf on its 
championship course—ri 
tain-trails. Travel on to Kitwanga, 
strange land of totem poles, and the 
famous “River of Clouds.’ Cruise 
from Prince Rupert, through the fjords 
of the Pacific Coast, to Vancouver— 
returning to Jasper by rail along the 
roaring Fraser and Thompson River 
Gorges. Or reverse the order and start 
at Vancouver. Write for complete in- 
formation. 


Free—to you, at your club or your 
church—a choice of 50 motion picture 
travel films on Canadian life and scenes. 
Films, projector and operator will be 
provided on application to the Cana- 
dian National offices below. 


(The Largest Railway 


CANADIAN NATIONAL (ion 2c tnevied 


CINCINNATI 
186 pos St. 49 E. Fourth St. 430 w. st. St. OFFICES 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


420 Main St. 925 Euclid Ave. 705 Walnut St. 634 Marquette Ave. 


CHICAGO DETROIT * LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
48, Michigan Ave. 1523 Washington Blvd. 607 So. Grand Ave. 673 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. SAN, FRANCISCO 
1422 Chestnut St. 302 Yamhill St. 648 Market St. 
PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 

355 Fifth —" 814 No. fg 1829 Fourth Avenue 

PORTLAND, ST. PA WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Grand Trunk ae Ke. 83 Kasi Fifth Street ‘901 loth St., N. W. 
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HIGH-GRADE FRIENDS 


and High-Grade Fun Are Yours in Colorado 


TOP LEFT: Annual July 4 Ski Tournament, 

St. Mary's Glacier. TOP RIGHT: Neor 

Squaw Pass, in Denver Mountain Parks. 

CENTER: Grand Lake. LOWER: Colorado 
is the Leading Sugar-Growing State. 
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BAS 


EOPLE who want to enjoy life are 
-always attracted to Colorado. 
You can understand this when you 
study the state on a vacation—and 
let it be your next vacation, for Col- 
orado vacations cost less and de- 
liver more fun and relaxation. 

You will like these people and 
you will see why they like Colorado 
—a truly temperate, outdoors cli- 
mate all the year; far more ultra- 
violet rays, the year ‘round, in the 
sparkling, high-altitude sunshine — 
endlessly gorgeous scenery and joy- 
ous recreation (always somewhere 
to go and something to do); home- 
grown fruits and vegetables of 
undreamed-of deliciousness and un- 
usually high vitamin content, and 
unbounded opportunity amidst a 
staggering wealth of undeveloped 
natural resources. 

Overnight from half the nation, 
two nights from almost anywhere, 
Colorado can be visited quickly, at 
very low cost. The coupon will bring 
you some surprising information. 


. THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


975 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


Send me FREE book, “Colorful Colorado: Oppor- 
tunity’s Playground,” illustrated in natural colors. 


Name 


Address 
BREE SRW OT RRO A Se SON EA REET: 
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SCIENCE 


Ba 


So far as earthlings were concerned, the 
planet Pluto celebrated its “first birthday” 


| last week. A year ago the astronomers at 


the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz., 
spotted Pluto where the late Percival 


| Lowell had calculated it should be (Tre, 


March 24). 

Pluto’s birthday was baptismal day for 
one of his tiny solar congeners. Professor 
Lacchini of the Pino Torinese Observatory 


| at Turin had on Jan. 19 detected a strange 


little glow between the orbits of Mars and 


| Jupiter where twirl a thousand or so plan- 


etoids, fragments of what might have been 
a tenth planet. Professor Lacchini’s glow 
is another recognized planetoid, a chunk 
of rock about 15 miles in diameter. Like 


| the nine mammoth planets it wanly reflects 


the Sun’s light to watchful earthlings. Pro- 
visionally it bears a nursery name, Ba— 
“a” for being the first planetoid discovered 
during “B,” the second fortnight of Janv- 


| ary. 


Polar Polliwog 
The converted Navy submarine with 


| which Explorer Sir George Hubert Wil- 


kins expects to prowl like a_polliwog 


| under the Arctic ice next summer, cruised 
| last week from its shipyard at Camden, 


N. J. to New York Harbor. Sir Hubert, 
with a fresh medal in his kit,* walked the 
gangplank to a Brooklyn dock and stood 
by while the curious eyed his beard and 
submarine. 

The beard, dark brown, soft and short, 
was originally a protection against Polar 
cold in the Arctic and Antarctic. Now 
the beard is an insignium of popular sci- 
ence. As a correspondent-explorer for 
William Randolph Hearst, Sir Hubert is 
distinguished in appearance as well as 
achievements. 

The submarine jis a utilitarian thing 
painted red and grey (for visibility against 
ice), 175 ft. long. Arched across its deck 
from stern to bow are two braced beams. 
They resemble sled runners. They really 
are runners, to enable the vessel to skid 
against the under side of polar ice. From 
the blunt, concrete-reinforced bow pro- 
jects a long tubular feeler like the solitary 
tusk of the male narwhal. If under the 
dark ice the ship strikes an object (whale, 
rock, island, berg) which its great sub- 
aqueous searchlights do not disclose, the 
projecting feeler will ram back against 
compressed air and so absorb most of the 


| shock. Since the boat will cruise at 3 


knots during the 3,000 mi. under ice course 


| of its Arctic journey, the danger of con- 
cussions is slight. 


*Presented last week by the Geographical 
Society of Philadelphia. So numerous are his 
medals that he lumps them thus: Patron’s 
Medal, 1928, by Royal Geographical Society, 
for work in Polar regions, culminating in (1928) 
flight from Point Barrow to Spitsbergen; awarded 
gold medals by American, Belgian, Danish, 
Cuban Geographical Societies (the Cuban so- 
ciety last week gave a medal to Georges Claude, 
French scientist who experimentally generates 
electricity from the heat differences between the 
surface and bottom waters of Matanzas Bay); 
silver medals by German Geographical Society 
and City of Berlin; gold medal by Norwegian 
and French Aeronautical Societies and Inter- 
national League of Aviators. 
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On your California 
roundtrip ticket — Lake Tahoe-San Francisco 
=f — 7°] Del Monte-Los Angeles-Yosemite! 


Every one of these California highlights can be included in a regular 
Southern Pacific roundtrip. No matter from where you start your trip 


insist that your ticket include the Pacific Coast places you want to see. 





By going one way Overland, returning Shasta Route 
you caninclude every place pictured,and many more 


N PLANNING YOUR TRIP 
I remember this: The 
Southern Pacific Railroad 
was built to serve the West. 
As a pioneer it knows the 
West. On its smooth rails 
you break through the 
mountained gateways that 
guard California. On its rails you see more 
of the Pacific Coast than on any other rail- 
road, You can name a half a hundred places 
on the Pacific Coast you want to see and 
you'll find a Southern Pacific roundtrip to 
include them. 

Choose the combination of twoof Southern 
Pacific’s Four Routes that includes the West 
you want to see. Fastest, and most direct to 
San Francisco is Overtanp Route. Over 


SAN 


4 


a 


a ee ee ee 


SANTA BARBARA 


the ruts the covered wagons left 
is laid its steel. Past historic 
Donner Lake, close to Lake 
Tahoe it climbs high to pierce 
the Sierra barrier. Then down 
into California. Through the 
American River Canyon, the 
Gold Country of ’ 49, through 
Sacramento to the Bay of San Francisco. 


To the north and the south sparkle other 
famous places that you want to see. If your 
ticket is aSouthern Pacific ticket, it will carry 
you to Del Monte—more than 100 miles 


along the Pacific’s surf line —~Santa Barbara, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, San Diego. Return 
northward through Sequoia National Park, 
Yosemite, and the Evergreen Playground of the 
Northwest. Or from Los Angeles strike back 
direct to Chicago via the GoLpEn State Route. 
Or swing through the historic Southwest and 
the Old South to New Orleans. Check on the 
coupon below the names of the places you want 
to see on your trip to California. Mail it to the 
nearest office and Southern Pacific will furnish 
you complete itinerary, including costs, etc. 
Low summer fares West are in effect May r5. 


Southern Pacific 


& GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


FRANCISCO 


CRATER LAKE 


ne ete sess su pneenesnnnie SS SS 
CONTI TTT TTT TIT I ITI IIIT 


O. P. BarTLETT, 310 So, Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Ave., New York. 


My Pacific Coast destination will be 


Please send me an itinerary that will in- 


clude the places I have checked: [ } GreatSalt Lake [{ } LakeTahoe [{ } Yosemite { } The BigTrees 
{ } CraterLake [ ] PacificNorthwest [ } SanFrancisco [{ } Los Angeles [ } SanDiego [{ } West 
Coast of Mexico [ ] SantaBarbara []} Del Monte [] San Antonio [} ElPaso [ } New Orleans 


Name 





1703A 
Address 
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On the ship’s deck is a hinged periscope 
which will yield if struck by a cake of ice. 
Close by is a flexible trolley to indicate 
the undersurface irregularities of the ice. 
Much more important are other outside 
devices: a conning tower surmounted by a 
circular saw capable of cutting through 
13 ft. of ice; and two thin tubes which, in 
case the boat is frozen under deep ice, 
can drill upward roo ft. to air. Simon 
Lake, submarine inventor of Stratford, 
Conn. designed all these devices. 

Sir Hubert, financed chiefly by Lincoln 
Ellsworth who flew across the North Pole 
with Umberto Nobile and the late Roald 
Amundsen in the dirigible Norge and who 
may be a passenger in the submarine, 
plans to try his craft out under April ice 
off Halifax. Then he will proceed by way 
of London, Bergen and Tromso to Spits- 
bergen, whence he hopes to proceed mostly 
under water to Bering Sea. (In 1928 he 
flew an opposite course between those two 
regions. ) 

His purposes are to explore the Arctic 
Ocean floor, to study Arctic currents, tem- 
peratures, flora & fauna, to make meteor- 
ological observations, to search for an 
island or stationary ice floe where a 
weather station might be built, and to 
thrill Hearstpaper readers. He has radio 
receiving and sending equipment in the 
ship, will steadily report the minutiae of 
his progress, just as the world cruise of 
Dr. Hugo Eckener’s* Graf Zeppelin were 


*Dr. Eckener was in Washington last week 
discussing U. S. mail contracts for the trans- 
atlantic dirigible service which is perhaps to go 
into operation year after next. 
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reported by him, Lady Grace Drummond 
Hay and Karl von Wiegand. 

The project has roused much skepti- 
cism. Most doleful thought: the sub- 
marine will be fouled by ice formed on its 


Acme-P. & A. 
Sir GeorceE Husert WILKINS 


. will demonstrate his ancestor’s 
Magick. 


rudders and hydroplanes, will be unable 
to maneuver, will be frozen into any hole 
she makes in the ice. Warrant for the 
trip’s success lies in Explorer Wilkins’ 
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caution, courage, foresight and ability, 
proved repeatedly through his explora- 
tions by sled, ship and plane. Scientific 
approbation of the proposed submarine 
excursion comes from the American Geo- 
graphical Society, the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, the Norwegian Geographical Insti- 
tution, the Wood’s Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History. 

Early Hearstian thrills became evident 
while the ship moored at Brooklyn. To 
hook the projected trip up with some- 
thing everyone knows, Jean Jules Verne, 
a staid public prosecutor of Rouen, 
France, imported for the occasion, was to 
christen Sir Hubert’s submarine the 
Nautilus after the fantastic craft which 
“Captain Nemo” sailed Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea in Prosecutor 
Verne’s famed grandfather’s imagination. 
Readers were allowed to believe that it 
was from Jules Verne’s book that Sir 
Hubert got his undersea idea. Matter of 
fact it was from his exploring friend 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson that he derived the 
thought, while the two were on the Can- 
adian Arctic expedition of 1913-18. Were 
Sir Hubert a charlatan he might aver that 
the idea popped from an inherited cell of 
his brain. In 1642 appeared an English 
book Mathematical Magick in which a 
“submarine” was intelligently described, 
its operation suggested with fair sense, and 
the indication hinted that it could be used 
in the “ice and cold-blocked north.” 
Author of Mathematical Magick was John 
Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, ancestor of 
Sir Hubert. 


— 
Thinner Than Thin 


The imperceptible cushion of air held 
between a thumb and _ forefinger when 
their tips rub gently against each other is 
thicker than the film of glass with which 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. is sealing cer- 
tain of its vacuum tubes... That glass is 
one five-thousandth of an inch thick. Last 
week Dr. Charles Morse Slack, the com- 
pany’s research physicist, received its an- 
nual $500 award for accomplishing the 
thin sealing. 

The tubes which Dr. Slack seals so 
thinly are Lenard Ray tubes, invented by 
learned Professor Philipp Lenard of the 
University of Heidelberg, 1905 winner of 
the Nobel Prize in Physics. Professor 
Lenard’s tube, devised in the 1890’s when 
modern physics was germinating, projects 
cathode rays through a thin aluminum or 
gold window. It requires a minimum of 
70,000 volts to fire those rays through the 
metal windows. That voltage is expensive 
and difficult to handle. 

Dr. Slack’s Westinghouse task was to 
make more permeable windows. A film of 
glass would serve, were it stout enough to 
withstand the suction of the Lenard vac- 
uum tubes. Dr. Slack rounds the end of 
his vacuum tube until it resembles the butt 
of a test tube. Then he blows the glass 
to gossamer thinness. A last step is to 
exhaust the tube. This creates a knob at 
the tube’s end, a knob so frail that when 
shattered its glassy film floats in air, so 
stout that it is as strong as steel. Result 
is that a pressure of only 30,000 volts is 
needed to fire the cathode rays out into 
elements, chemicals, cancers, whatever the 
experimenter wishes to irradiate. 
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CINEMA. 


Trans-Lux 

Neatly capitalized on a modernistic 
facade in Manhattan, the word Trans-Lux 
last week made its first public appearance 
in the world of entertainment. Trans-Lux 
means: 1) a machine to project images 
onto a screen from behind it; and 2) 
Trans-Lux theatres. 

Trans-Lux projection has advantages 
over the common method of projecting 
film from in front of a screen because it 
can be used in a low-ceilinged, fully lighted 
room. A Trans-Lux lens placed eight feet 
behind a screen projects a picture eight 
feet wide. Standard film can be used. It 
passes over the wide-angled Trans-Lux 
lens which throws the image on the re- 
verse side of a translucent screen through 
which it is visible from the front. Ordinary 
screens for movies are opaque, made out 
of heavy cloth painted with certain chem- 
icals. Screens used in Trans-Lux are 
molded of a chemical composition of which 
gelatin is the base. A combination of prop- 
erties in the lens and the screen prevents 
the image from penetrating beyond the 
screen. Trans-Lux first became com- 
mercially practicable about two years ago. 
Early Trans-Lux machines in brokerage 
houses illumined the ticker-tape quotations 
of the 1929 crash. 

Percy Furber is president of Trans- 
Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corp. which 
owns 40% of, the stock in Trans-Lux 
Movies Corp. Fifty per cent more of the 
stock is owned by RKO, the rest by the 
president of Trans-Lux Movies, Courtland 
Smith, on whose first theatre the new 
word made its appearance last week in 
large violet letters. This theatre, about 
the size of a small drug-store, has 158 com- 
fortable arm-seats, a turnstile in front and 
a svelte modernistic interior in which 
newsreels now flicker from to a. m. till 
midnight. There are no ushers; a ticket 
girl, two operators (union requirement) 
and a manager run the house. Admission 
is 25¢. Two more such theatres will be 
opened in Manhattan in a month. 

For the present, Trans-Lux theatres will 
show only Pathé, Paramount or Universal 
newsreels. Courtland Smith, who two 
years ago opened Manhattan’s highly suc- 
cessful Embassy Theatre for newsreels 
only, was convinced by the success of this 
enterprise that a chain of newsreel thea- 
tres would be profitable. The Embassy 
cost $19,000 and made $150,000 in one 
year. In the same year, Roxy’s, which cost 
$12,000,000, made $440,000. 

Mr. Smith was discouraged by the dis- 
covery that there were only 38 theatres 
in the U. S. sufficiently cheap, small and 
well-situated to be incorporated into a 
news-theatre chain. He therefore investi- 
gated the possibilities of Trans-Lux pro- 
jection, found that by projecting from be- 
hind the screen he could make miniature 
movie theatres out of small stores and 
offices at nominal cost. All Trans-Lux 
theatres will have big comfortable chairs, 
rows far enough apart for patrons to sit 
with their legs crossed. They will be too 
well lighted for the operations of leg- 
pinchers and knee-rubbers, who make the 
grandest cinema palaces their playground. 

Originally a newspaper man, Promoter 
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Courtland Smith went to Washington with 
Will Hays in 1921, followed Hays into the 
movies, there became associated with Wil- 
liam Fox to whom he expounded the merits 
of sound-with-pictures. Trans-Lux news- 
reels will all be talkies. Trans-Lux Movies 
Corp. owns the sole rights to Trans-Lux 
projection. 


os 


The New Pictures 
Body and Soul (Fox). This picture is 


noteworthy only because it was chosen as 
the vehicle for the U. S. cinema début of 
Elissa Landi, whose talents are empha- 
sized by the film’s other shortcomings. 
Actress Landi has the flimsy réle of a 
heroine who, having passed the night with 
an aviator on leave, has to express her 
certainty that she has given him a “mo- 














E.tssa LANDI 


. is the Fox Garbo. 


ment of heaven.” The aviator is Charles 
Farrell who portrays drunkenness by 
waggling his head from side to side. The 
lady, nicknamed Pom-Pom, has been the 
wife of one of his friends who is killed 
in action. She is temporarily suspected of 
being a spy. Farrell is therefore accused 
of having, in moments of intimacy, given 
information to an enemy agent. Emotional 
tensity is emphasized by dropping articles 
on the floor: a champagne glass, later a 
revolver. Presently Pom-Pom is vindi- 
cated. Worst shot: a group of flyers teas- 
ing Farrell when they find him writing a 
letter to his girl. 

The vogue of Greta Garbo has been 
such that no important company considers 
itself to have a quorum of talent without 
one blonde actress capable of narrowing 
her eyelids inscrutably and talking alto. 
Elissa Landi is obviously the Fox Garbo. 
She also possesses important qualifications 
which are her own. Her face is attractive 
from certain angles; she performs with 
knowing restraint and a finish quite in- 
congruous to such a story as Body and 
Soul. In her first U. S. appearance, on 
the Manhattan stage in A Farewell to 
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Arms (Time, Oct.:6), her beauty was 
more noticeable than it is when photo- 
graphed. Universally praised by critics, 
she was immediately taken to Hollywood, 
Body and Soul is her first U. S. movie. 
Daughter of the Countess Zanardi-Landi, 
Actress Landi was born in Venice, edu- 
cated in England. She is now 26, has 
written two published novels, likes tennis, 
is billed as never drinking. 


—_2-——_ 


June Moon (Paramount). Using the 
slight story of a scatter-brained youth who 
leaves Schenectady to write popular song 
lyrics in Manhattan, June Moon builds a 
satire on song writers and their lady 
friends, their bous mots and their ridicu- 
lous but engaging self-importance. The 
scatter-brained youth meets a girl on the 
train who falls in love with him. He te- 
turns to her after adventures in Tin Pan 
Alley. These include advances made by 
the cold-hearted mistress of a music pub- 
lisher, committing malapropisms which 
cause him to be the butt of Broadway 
tune-sharpers. Finally he gets $2,500 for 
a song, because he has given the publisher 
a good excuse for getting rid of his girl. 

Jack Oakie makes the talkie almost as 
funny as the play by Ring Lardner and 
George S. Kaufman, which was the most 
hilarious of the 1929-30 Manhattan sea- 
son. The wise-cracks of a cynical pianist 
suffer slightly in not being rendered by 
Harry Rosenthal, who created the rdle. 
The song publisher’s mistress is played a 
little too broadly by June MacCloy. Most 
of the acid and laughable dialog of the 
play has been retained, as has the depraved 
and tuneless anthem, composed by a writer 
of novelty songs: 

Should a father’s carnal sins 

Blight the life of babykins? 

All I ask is: Give our child a name— 

I mean, a last name. 


e 
— 
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My Past (Warner). Pregnancy used to 
be established in the films by a glimpse 
of tiny garments. Preliminary activities 
were intimated by two pairs of shoes out- 
side a door. Grown slightly more sophisti- 
cated, the talkies still employ euphemistic 
symbolism. In this picture it becomes 
necessary for an actress (Bebe Daniels) 
to tell a young man whom she loves that 
she is the mistress of an older man, his 
best friend and financial patron. This she 
does by grasping an armful of roses. 

The plot revolves around the loyalties 
of the three persons involved. The young 
man (Ben Lyon) wants to marry the 
actress. He is unable to do so because he 
owes a debt of gratitude to her lover 
(Lewis Stone). These complications are 
resolved when the older man retires from 
the situation in a Monte Carlo setting. He 
is last seen standing on the deck of his 
yacht, drinking a toast to the young man 
and the actress who remain ashore. 


—_—o—— 


On Location 

A crackling evening over White Bay, 
Newfoundland, last week. A lonesome 
woman, solitary radio operator on Horse 
Island, took a long bedtime look at a brig- 
antine’s bulk in the broken ice 16 miles 
off shore. It was the Viking, seal hunting 
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the tools 


HE WORKS WITH ARE 
AS IMPORTANT AS 


THE WORK HE DOES 





THIS chap works in an office and does 
his work well. It’s routine work to be 
sure. But very important, because he’s 
part of that mechanism which corre- 
lates the making of goods or a service 
and the men who sell. He’s part of an 
office, the focal point of control. 

He does good work because he has 
good tools. His GF Aluminum Chair is 
comfortable. He sits in it eight hours a 
day; that’s why he knows. His GF 
Aluminum Chair is light and easy to 
move around. It doesn’t squeak. It 
doesn’t rattle. It doesn’t tear his 
clothes. It’s strong and solid. 

He sits at a GF Allsteel Desk. Every 
drawer slides easily. Every drawer is 
interchangeable, The top is so smooth 
he can write on one piece of paper with 
nothing under it. The conveniences 
of the desk are such that it can be 
organized to suit his personal and effi- 
cient method of keeping his business 
data. In short, this desk of his, just 
like all the other GF Office Equipment 
which he uses, is one of the tools by 


ALU 


means of which he becomes a good 
workman ... his desk... meat... 
smart... good-looking ... the place 
where he earns his living . . . his tools. 

Such an attitude of mind is influenc- 
ing the buying of millions of dollars’ 


worth of GF Office Equipment. 


National surveys show that the work- 
place is as important as the workman, 
Modern business recognizes that the 
sum of office efficiency is the sum of 
the comfort and happiness of the people 
who work there. GF All-Metal Equip- 
ment offers efficient and comfortable 
working tools. You can begin to build 
up the morale of your office and start 
increasing profits at the focal point of 
control by standardizing on GF Alumi- 
num Chairs. Write for descriptive 
booklet on GF Aluminum Chairs. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio; and Toronto, Ontario. 


i. ALLSTEEL PRODUCTS 
Desks, Shelving, Safes, Storage cabinets, 


Files, Store fixtures, Filing supplies 


MINUM CHATRBS 





TIME 


T a Wall Street lunch 


club recently, someone 


observed that more than three- 


quarters of the eating member- 


ship wore starched collars. The 


lunchers looked comfortable and 
correct, so probably most of the 
starched collars were Arrow 
starched collars. In any case, 
they looked very civilized and 
easy and businesslike and clean. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N. Y. 
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ship from which Varick Frissell* with a 
troupe of 15 last year took the major part 
of a talkie, to be named White Thunder, 
For continuity, he this year wanted shots 
of seals pupping and the pups learning to 
swim. He also wanted scenes of sealers 
dynamiting icebergs out of their ship’s 
path. The Viking was loaded with explo- 
sives. The crew of 139 would take care 
of the rough work. Henry Jackson Sar- 


gent, fellow explorer,t and A. G. Penrod, 


cameraman (Down to the Sea in Ships), 
would do the picture-taking. 

The lone woman jerked from her late 
look at the ice-battered Viking. Flames 
flared from the ship. Things sprang into 
the air and, before they tippled to the 
blocks of dancing ice, a boom rolled to the 
woman’s ears. The Viking had exploded, 
was blazing. By the ship’s dancing glare 
the woman saw those things coming 
toward her. Some skipped from block to 
block. Some crawled. Some rolled into 
the water. Two days later some 60 sea- 
men succeeded in crossing the broken ice, 
in reaching the radio station’s shelter. 


or 

Publicity Man 

“Cinema publicity” suggests live ele- 
phants in theatre lobbies when African 
hunting pictures are being shown, or stunt- 
ing air-men cavorting over housetops te 
herald films with flying heroes. It does 
not suggest a knowledge of stocks, bonds 
and corporate finance. Yet last week 
Glenn Griswold became vice president in 
charge of publicity for Fox Film Corp., 


| and for 20 years the Griswold career has 


been exclusively in financial journalism. 
Financial editor of the Chicago Examiner 
and, later, of the Chicago Tribune, Chi- 
cago manager for Dow Jones & Co., the 
man who helped organize the Chicago 


| Journal of Commerce in six weeks and 
| edited it for eight years, Mr. Griswold is 


much more familiar with sinking funds and 
gold notes than with theme songs and 
synchronization. 

Yet observers familiar with Fox Film 
Corp. and its current financial situation 
were not surprised at the appearance of a 


| financial man in Fox publicity. Fox Film 


must soon raise between $55,000,000 and 
$75,000,000 to repay loans resulting from 


| the frenzied finance of William Fox and 


the emergency financing of the reorganiza- 
tion in which William Fox ceased to direct 
Fox destinies and Harley Clarke succeeded 


| him. Able is Mr. Clarke and varied are 


his interests (which include ownership of 
the second largest brickyard in the world), 
but depressed is the cinema industry and 
few are the cinema companies which can 
expect an eager rush of investors to pur- 
chase their securities. Keen, swart, mus- 
tachioed Mr. Griswold has influential con- 
nections and a thorough understanding of 
how securities are issued, how the press 
receives them. He, better than Winfield 
Sheehan, Fox vice president and general 
manager, and better than any Fox man 
accustomed to the usual cinema publicity, 
should be able to launch the forthcoming 
Fox bonds into a quiet and receptive 
financial sea. 
*Frissell, Yale ’26, nephew of Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, discovered the 
Grenfell River and Yale Falls in Labrador. 
Sargent was Harvard ’12. 

tProducer of The Swillin’ Racket, The Silent 
Enemy and The Vikings of the North, all 
cinemas of seal taking. 
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ith a FROM THE CITY OF CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 
xplo- 
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Along streets of pleasant homes where 

Ohio’s largest national bank aids financial 

security one hears again and again: 
“Cleveland’s a great place to live!” 


Tributes, each, to Cleveland’s success in 


ele- 

ae transforming fruits of industry into civic 

ess satisfactions. 

“ From diverse fields comes evidence that 

sal Cleveland serves its citizens with distinction. 

ben It is found in Cleveland’s park system, one 

avd of the world’s finest . . . high cultural 

a standards in museums, schools, libraries 

and . . . > . . 

tis . . . distinctive grouping of public build- 

_ ings on a central Mall . . . the Cleveland [Raha 

des Foundation, first community trust fund LSet je 
; . . . &* 

my in the United States, harnessing ar” fe 
be resources of wealth for social 

rom : - ¥ — “ . Photo by Aerial 
and S€LVIce. “et ; - ° - Surveys, Inc. 
ar In administering funds for civic 

ee upbuilding or aiding industry to 

y. strengthen the foundations of 

- Cleveland’s prosperity, Central 

a United National Bank is an in- 

oa tegral part of Cleveland’s national 

ress ‘ 

eld prestige. 


ye CENTRAL UNITED 
2 AZ... NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland 
“a The Largest National Bank in Ohio 
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CusTOMERS 


A MAN STANDS on the street 
corner offering a dancing toy to 
the passing crowd. If you want 
it, pay the price asked and 
the deal is closed—no guaran- 
tees, no returns, no repeat 
business for him. This corner 
today and another tomorrow. 
. . He may make the sale, 
but he never makes a customer. 
Most people, now, want better 
buying guides than snap judg- 
ment and face value. Give the 
product a name, offer it through 
recognized outlets, advertise it 
steadily and well—and you have 
made its purchase a confident 
one. You have made a business be- 
cause you have made customers. 
If what you sell performs as 
promised, the chances for success 
are multiplied over and over. 
Each sale is a seed 
from which many 
sales will grow. 
Customers buy 
by name _ because 
they know that 
certain names 


mean uniform 


goodness at fair prices. They buy 

all sorts of things the same way 

—soup and soap, pencils and 

motor cars, candy and 

plumbing fixtures. They 

know what they want 

and how to get it. Every 

year they do more of their 
buying by brand. 

It is the work of adver- 


tising to make customers— 


not just sales. And it must do its 
work efficiently, like any other pro- 
duction department, at a profit. 
Planned soundly, with a clear 
conception of product and mar- 
ket and program and people, ad- 
vertising shortens the distance 
between the plant and the 
final user. It makes selling 
effort more productive. It 


hastens and safeguards success. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. + Advertising 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA e NEW YORK e BOSTON 


CHICAGO e 


SAN FRANCISCO 


e DETROIT « LONDON 
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BUSINESS 





Small Loans 


From those who lend money for com- 
mercial enterprises, the Industrial Revo- 
lution in the 18th Century erased the last 
stigma; banking became a noble, honored 
profession. But much longer did there re- 
main feeling against the money-lender who 
finances wage-earners with little loans. In 
1928, Wall Street was genuinely surprised 
to hear that the old, conservative house of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. was offering stock in 
Household Finance Corp., a company 
whose business consists of lending $100 to 
$300 at 23% a month. 

Last week for the second time a per- 
sonal finance company went to Wall Street 
for funds. Dillon, Read & Co. headed a 
syndicate selling $7,000,000 worth of de- 
bentures in Beneficial Industrial Loan 
Corp., whose tangible assets come to $38,- 
000,000, whose earnings for the first nine 
months last year were $4,264,658. 

Founder of Beneficial was the late Clar- 
ence Hodson who supported the Russell 
Sage Foundation in writing and getting 
25 States to adopt the general form of the 
Uniform Small Loan Law to govern the 
operations of personal finance companies. 
Mr. Hodson opened a loan shop in New- 
ark, N. J., just before that State passed 
the Small Loan Act in 1914.’ He immedi- 
ately started expanding his operations. 
In 1929 the present Beneficial Industrial 
Loan Corp. was formed by a big merger. 
It now has 318 offices in 200 cities and 
communities. Last year it loaned $66,- 
000,000 to 413,345 families. Since the 
death of Mr. Hodson in 1928, Beneficial’s 
president and chairman has been Charles 
Henry Watts, 50, who started business as 
a collector of delinquent loans in Grand 
Rapids. To Beneficial last year he brought 
much goodwill by the creation of a $100,- 
ooo emergency fund to be loaned to desti- 
tute families without interest or security. 
Pious, he is president of the Christian 
Business Federation, journeys weekly 
from Manhattan to Philadelphia to attend 
meetings of the Unity Church. Contrary 
to general impression, the small loan busi- 
ness is dominated now by Christians. 

The principle of personal finance com- 
panies is that they lend up to $300 on 
the borrower’s character, sometimes tak- 
ing a chattel mortgage as additional col- 
lateral. Experience shows that only in 
rare cases have the mortgages been fore- 
closed, both because the companies do 
not wish to lose their goodwill and because 
the furniture of small borrowers has little 
resale value. The companies in this group 
lend about $500,000,000 a year, but the 
total small loan business is estimated at 
$2,592,000,000. Other agencies in the 
field are: 


Industrial Banks. Most of these are 
patterned after the Morris Plan, started 
two decades ago by Arthur J. Morris of 
Richmond, Va., and now handling a good 
half of the $360,000,000 a year business 
done by this division. Other big industrial 
banks are the National Wimsett System 
with a $50,000,000-per-year volume; the 
Citizens System, handling $13,000,000 a 
year; the $2,000,000-per-year Industrial 
Banking Corp. of America. A notable 
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director of the latter is Mrs. A. Barton 
Hepburn, widow of the late president of 
Chase National Bank. 

Industrial banks require two co-makers 
of the borrower’s note, who assume full 
liability for the principal. In 16 States* 
these banks operate under special laws 
fixing the maximum rate at from 17%, to 
34%. In six Statest they operate with 
no interest regulations. 

Credit Unions. Co-operative savings 
and loan societies run for the benefit of 
members who pool their savings by pur- 
chase of stock and by direct deposits are 
known as credit unions. About 1,020 of 








Hill’s Studio 
CHARLES HENRY WATTS 


A Christian, he lends on character. 


them in the U. S. do a $62,000,000-per- 
year business. Their great sponsors are 
Edward Albert Filene, Boston merchant, 
and his 20th Century Fund. 

Remedial Loan Societies. Semi- 
eleemosynary, these societies sprang up in 
great numbers around 1915, backed by 
philanthropists who wished to combat 
usury. They have a $60,000,000-per-year 
volume. Leader is Provident Loan Society 
of New York, doing 66% of the business. 
Last week Provident reported it had made 
530,000 loans involving $41,000,000 last 
year. 

Special Departments of Regular 
Banks. This branch of the business does 
a volume of $40,000,000 per year and is 
a very recent development. Hudson 
County National Bank of Jersey City 
claims to have opened the first small loan 
department in 1924. But far & away the 
leader is National City Bank which han- 
dles half the total volume. 

Axias. Somewhat like credit unions are 
the axias, formed mostly among foreign 


*California, Towa, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington. 

+Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Indiana, Minnesota. 
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language groups in big eastern cities. They 
differ in most cases from credit unions 
in that their managers take profits. They 
do a $50,000,000-per-year business, most 
of it unregulated and at high rates. 


Company Loans. Large and progres- 
sive companies have started to formulate 
definite policies regarding loans to em- 
ployes at low rates of interest. The busi- 
ness is thought to run at over $20,000,000- 
per-year and is an effective means to 
combat usurers and “salary-buyers.” 

Pawnbrokers, Usurers. Although many 
pawnbrokers operate legally, in this di- 
vision a tremendous under-cover business 
is done at shockingly high rates. The aver- 
age borrower is a wage-earner, usually a 
railroad or factory man. From the time 
he leaves work he is beset by usurers in 
person and in advertisements. Salary- 
purchasers claim they do not lend money, 
but pay $50 for a $55 pay check soon due. 
Unscrupulous pawnbrokers lend at the 
highest legal rate and then sell the bor- 
rower $1 worth of merchandise for $10, 
thus augmenting their fees. On a $50 loan 
usurers may extract interest payments of 
$1o a month for years. If the borrower 
complains they threaten to tell his em- 
ployer and family, to let all the neighbors 
know. Most distasteful angle to this busi- 
ness is that the same victims are trapped 
again & again. Bankruptcies among fam- 
ilies of small means often show that they 
have been blood-sucked by usurers for 
many months, often years. 

The Interest Argument. In most cases 
the borrower has no conception of what 
he is paying. The Morris Plan Banks, for 
example, charge 6% plus a 2% service 
charge. This is discounted in advance. 
If the loan were for one year it would 
amount to 8%, but payments are required 
from month to month and over a year the 
interest rate becomes 17.3%. 

At present, however, the centre of the 
interest argument concerns the 34% 
monthly or 42% in a year which the 
Russell Sage Foundation says it is fair for 
personal finance companies to charge. In 
some States where the legislatures have 
passed the Small Loan Law, attempts are 
being made to cancel it. Investigation has 
shown that much of the propaganda 
against small loan companies is directed 
by unregulated usurers who know they 
will lose their business in competition with 
licensed personal finance companies. But 
in addition to these sources, many conten- 
tions are heard that 42% is usurious. 

Usually over-looked in the great interest 
argument is the fact that a small loan 
cannot be compared to a big commercial 
loan. The clerical cost of making a $100 
loan is as great as for making a $100,000 
loan, and the risk is much greater. The 


“Russell Sage Foundation estimated that 


42% per annum was the minimum at 
which new capital could be brought into 
the small-loan field, and the results have 
indicated that this was the cgse, that 
profits have not been excessive. It is the 
Foundation’s conviction that rates can 
and will come far down as the field is 
developed. 

It is the cost of making the loan, plus 
the risk, that fixes the rate. Evidence of 
this is seen in a comparison of Beneficial 
Industrial Loan Corp. and Household 
Finance Corp. Beneficial handles mostly 
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small loans (down, to $10), charges 34% 
a month. Household handles no loan 
smaller than $100, charges 23% a month. 
Household openly advertises: “. . . Any 
licensee who makes loans of less than 
$100 and a certain class of loans in larger 
amounts is, in our opinion, entitled to and 
is justified in charging the maximum rate 
of 34%.a month. We could not afford to 
make loans of less than $100 at less than 
33%.” 

The personal finance companies argue 
that, while their rate is higher than that 
of the industrial (Morris Plan) banks, the 


fact that they do not require co-makers . 


is of great convenience and value to bor- 
rowers. 

Summary. Although conditions vary, 
the would-be small borrower faces this 
general situation: 


Annual Rate Annual Rate 


Under Under 
Agency Low Cost High Cost 

Life Insurance Com- 

panies, policy loans. 6% 6% 
Share Loans by Build- 

ing & Loan Societies. 6 12 
Chartered Credit 

DEE oliver ivens 6 18 
Personal Loan Depart- 

ments, Commercial 

SS 9 22 
Installment Finance 

Companies .....«. 16 25 
Industrial Banks.... 17 34 
Remedial Loan 

TOOT chovebeed 12 36 
Personal Finance 

Companies ....... 30 2 
Pawn-brokers ...... 12 120 
Salary-buyers ....... 120 480 





War in Container 

A slim, blondish young man of 34 who 
is a Yale graduate and a member of the 
best Chicago clubs, and a heavy-set, pow- 
erful man of 49 who was born in Osage 
Mission, Kan., last week were pitted 
against each other in the bitterest cor- 





WALTER PAUL PAEPCKE 
He fought from the oth floor... 
porate war of the year. The young man 


was Walter Paul Paepcke, president of 
Container Corp. of America. The older 


Representative 
Trust Shares 


representing a participation in 35 
common stocks of sound American 
corporations insuring diversifica- 
tion, safety and a satisfactory 


income return. 
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man was John Paul Brunt, a director of 
Container Corp. Mr. Brunt is also ex- 
ecutive vice president, although Mr. 
Paepcke has requested that, until his con- 
tract expires five years hence, Mr. Brunt 
take an “enforced leave of absence.” 
From his new offices on the 16th floor 





Mofiett Studios 
JoHN PAvuL BRUNT 


... he, from the 16th. 


of the Conway Building, Mr. Brunt has 
deluged Container shareholders with litera- 
ture containing charges that President 
Paepcke has mismanaged their company, 
should be ousted. It is no secret that 
Mr. Brunt will seek to become Contain- 
ers president if he overthrows Mr. 
Paepcke at the annual meeting March 26. 

From Container Corp.’s offices on the 
ninth floor of the Conway Building, Presi- 
dent Paepcke has sent shareholders letters 
answering the charges against him. To 
the Brunt argument that bad managerial 
policies have caused a fall in Container 
Corp.’s shares, President Paepcke said: 
“It is apparent that the decline . . . was 
in accordance with powerful general busi- 
ness conditions and paperboard industry 
influences, rather than due to some par- 
ticular policy within this corporation.” 

Loud have been Mr. Brunt’s protests 
against the expansion policy of Container 
Corp. President Paepcke answered: “It 
is very easy to comment on the wisdom of 
our judgment in the light of after events, 
but it comes with ill grace from one who 
voted in favor of each acquisition before 
it was made.” 

Other of Mr. Brunt’s charges are that 
Mr. Paepcke’s interests as president of 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Corp. conflict 
with his interests in Container Corp.; 
that Container Corp.’s policy of big vol- 
ume at low prices has been disastrous, 
hurt its product; that the management 
should be held liable for buying the com- 
pany’s own stock at prices higher than the 
present market. 

To each of these contentions Mr. 
Paepcke has made an answer. Nor has he 
remained on the defensive. “You should 
know that Mr. Brunt is engaged under 
the name of Brunt & Co., of which he is 
president, in a brokerage business in paper 
products,” said a recent Paepcke com- 
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VERY morning when America 

sits down to breakfast, millions of 
packages of cereal contribute their 
contents. Cereal is the universal 
American breakfast food. Few pack- 
aged products equal it in unit 
volume of sale. 


A major packaging job, this — call- 
ing not only for speed to keep up 
with tremendous productions but 
thoroughness, and cleanliness to 
protect the product and the manu- 
facturer’s reputation, 
Here again, as in prac- 
tically every packaging 
industry, the largest pro- 
ducers of the country’s 


The 


NATION'S 


most 


FAMOUS 


Cereals 


too— 





CORN 
FLAKES 


WH Kkloy 


KELLOGG COMPANY 





most famous cereals, package their 


products with Pneumatic Scale 
packaging machines. 


The problem of the best method 
of packaging in your plant has 
been solved for you by such con- 
cerns as these. The history of the 
experience of America’s largest 
producers with Pneumatic Scale 
packaging machinery is contained 
in an unusual book “An Interview.’ 
Ten minutes reading that may save 

you thousands of dollars 
in your packaging oper- 


NEUMATIC SCALE 225352023 
ACKAGING MACHINERY ““ '%% '9%% 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD., NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortlandt Street; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
San Francisco, 320 Market Street; Melbourne, Victoria, Sydney, N. S, W., and Trafalgar 


House, No. 9 Whitehall, London, England 


PNEUMATIC MACHINES 


Carton Feeders—Bottom Sealers—Lining Machines— Weighing Machines (Net and Gross)—Top Sealers— Wrap- 
ping Machines (Tight and Wax)—Capping Machines—Labeling Machines—Vacuum Filling Machines (for liquids 


or semi-liquids)— Automatic Capping Machines— Automatic Cap Feeding Machines —Tea Ball Machines. 





The English 


measure wealth in terms. 


of INCOME 





AN EXPERIENCED VIEWPOINT OF TIMELY SIGNIFICANCE 





@ INCOME... rather 
than capital .. . measures a man’s wealth 
in England. When he is “worth five 
thousand,” the Englishman refers to his 
annual income and not to his principal 
. .. though obviously his principal would 
represent a much larger sum. 

This point of view reflects the long 
experience of the English in financial 
matters. It is an impressive recognition 
of the fundamental aim of investment. 
The true investor seeks well-secured in- 
come, rather than uncertain profits from 
questionable assets. He is reconciled to 
the fact that regular income, consistently 
added to his capital, is the most depend- 
able road to financial security. 

Such a program leads naturally to the 
choice of bonds as the favored medium 
of investment. It places emphasis where 


it belongs in investing—on INCOME, 
adequately safeguarded. It points clearly 
to the unusual opportunities available in 
the present bond market. 


Ordinarily, bond income costs about 
the same one time as another. But at in- 
frequent intervals, as at present, many 
sound bonds can be obtained at prices 
that give unusually high returns. By tak- 
ing advantage of such opportunities, the 
far-sighted investor appreciably increases 
the income from his investments for years 
to come. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. has consistently 
served those who recognize INCOME as 
the chief aim of investment. Since the 
day it was founded, this house has con- 
fined its business to bonds, notes and 
debentures. It has adhered to this policy 
in full confidence that, year in and year 
out, it affords the greatest protection 
to the investors whom it is privileged 
to serve. 

We shall be glad to suggest bonds 
which we have approved—from among 
the unusual values in today’s market— 
to fit your requirements. Write for cur- 
rent recommendations. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


AND 
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OTHER PRINCIPAL 


e NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


CITIES 
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@® THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN 
ENTERTAIN. Every Wednesday evening you may in- 
crease your knowledge of sound investment by listening 
to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast over a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 
9 P.M. EASTERN TIME + 8 P.M. CENTRAL TIME 


7 P.M. MOUNTAIN TIME « 6 P.M. PACIFIC TIME 
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| munication to stockholders. “That he has 

recently expanded the operations of this. 
company and is now actively soliciting 
| the customers of this company in competi- 
tion against the Container Corp. of 
America.” 

In the midst of the fight, last week 
Container Corp. issued a statement show- 
ing earnings of $105,000 last year against 
$826,000 in 1929. “. .. Fairly satisfac- 
tory during the first ten months of the 
year,” said Mr. Paepcke. 
of victory.” 

But also said Mr. Brunt 
“T am confident of victory.” 


to friends: 


Deals & Developments 


In India. Poona, where St. Gandhi was 
incarcerated from May until February 
(Time, May 12, Feb. g), is a city of 200,- 
ooo. In Summer it is filled with vacation- 
ing Bombayans. 

There are only 40,000 people in Broach, 
| 200 miles north of Bombay. But Broach, 
in the heart of the cotton district, hums 
with spinning and weaving mills, gins, oil 
presses. 

Karachi is a seaport on the Arabian Sea. 
It is the terminus of the London-India air 
| mail and many industries are sprouting 
there. 

Recently United Eastern Agencies, Ltd. 
acquired the managing agency of the three 
companies supplying Poona, Broach and 
| Karachi with power & light. Last week the 
| majority of United Eastern Agencies’ 
stock went to American & Foreign Power 
Co. Inc. The minority holders are largely 
the same prominent Indians who share 
with American & Foreign Power control 
of Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd., 
managing agent for several big power com- 
panies in the Bombay district. 

Michigan Central. In 1921 a shrewd 
investor could have bought Michigan 
Central Railroad for $75 a share. By last 
week he would have received $419 a share 
in dividends. But by last week only a few 
shareholders were interested in Michigan 
Central, for all but 1,283 shares have 
been bought by New York Central, and 
these remaining shares are now being 
bought for $1,550 each. 

Only a committee of arbitration was 
able to settle the value of Michigan 
Central. Last week, in announcing the 
price, they told how it was reached. Be- 
tween 1925 and 1929 the stocks of high- 
grade controlled railroads sold at 15.07 
times earnings. During this time earnings 
of Michigan Central averaged $104; hence, 
said the arbitrators, $1,550 represents a 
fair price. 

Mail Order Insurance. Exciting to the 
| insurance trade was news last week that 
13 Officials of Sears, Roebuck & Co. had 
acted as incorporators of a new insurance 
| company. Called All-State Insurance Co., 
the firm will write accident, health, bur- 
| glary and theft insurance as well as com- 
| plete automobile coverage. Carl L. Odell, 
| Chicago insurance broker, is reported to 

be the chief sponsor of the new company. 

He said last week that, first of all, auto- 

mobile insurance will be solicited from 

Sears, Roebuck employes. But no imagina- 
| tion was required to see Sears, Roebuck 
adding insurance to its big mail-order 
trade. 

War in Warren. Active in the organ- 
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TEME + The present PLACE : 


Office of the President, Manufacturing Corporation 


SCENE + President and Sales Manager in serious conference—they send for the company’s research chief 


Upon the scene here, a bombshell has burst—a com- 
petitor’s announcement of a startling new product. 
This company’s own product is now out-of-date. The 
business which but yesterday seemed so secure has 
suddenly arrived at a crisis. Good will, wide distribu- 
tion, efficient manufacturing methods—all lose their 


significance in competition with the new commodity. 


Unless the new product can be matched with another 
as good—or better—or salable at a lower price — 


the course of the business will be definitely altered. 


In this crisis management turns to the scientist. Upon 
the Research Staff depends the whole future of the busi- 
ness. In the play, of course, the scientist meets the chal- 
lenge—and the company moves forward. Stories have a 


way of ending like that. But not always so in business. 


Whole industries may dry up if they fail to keep abreast 
of these rapidly changing times. As never before, this 
isa period to test the alertness and intelligence of 


management. 


-—ENTER THE 


CTrENTIST 


Everyone who buys stocks and bonds is concerned in 
this problem. ..for only to the extent that management 
meets it successfully, is the value of securities depend- 


ent on that management maintained. 


But management is hard to appraise. It is intangible. 
Wide experience over a long period of years is a valu- 
able aid in any appraisement of it. This experience lies 
back of the investment service which A. G. Becker & 
Co. offers—an experience of 38 years of intimate con- 
tact with the management of widely different industries. 
In the early nineties, before the detailed financial 
statements of today were available, this company 
was already buying and selling millions of corporate 
obligations every month— basing its purchases neces- 
sarily, to a considerable extent, upon its estimate of 


management. 


A free booklet indicating the manner in which you can 
use this investment service will be gladly sent to any 


investor upon request. 
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New York Trust 
Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . « « « $48,000,000 
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ization of Calumet & Arizona Mining Co, 
| (1go1) was Gordon R. Campbell who be- 
| came secretary of the company, was made 
| president in 1921. Under his management 
the company has gone its way quietly. 
Yet last week war clouds hung over Calu- 
met. When shareholders gather by proxy 
| in Warren, Ariz. on April 20, they will 
cast ballots on what amounts to a vote of 
| confidence in the management. Should his 
proxies be outnumbered, President Camp- 
bell has made it clear that he will resign. 
The issue on which the war will be 
fought is a proposal to move the com- 
pany’s offices from Calumet, Mich., to 
Manhattan. Loudly does President Camp- 
bell oppose this. He warns shareholders 
that the move would hasten the long- 
rumored Calumet-Phelps-Dodge merger, 
which he strenuously decried last week. 
| Mr. Hill’s Bonus. When stockholders 
of American Tobacco Co. meet April 1 
| they will be glad to hear President George 
Washington Hill report that last year their 
company’s profits jumped from $30,000,- 
000 to $43,000,000. They will also hear a 
speech from Richard Reid Rogers, one- 
time chief counsel of Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. Stockholder Rogers has bit- 
terly opposed American Tobacco’s bonus- 
for-the-management plan. Last week he 
wrote to other stockholders calling atten- 
tion to the fact that President Hill’s 1930 
compensation included $1,008,000 in 
salary and cash bonuses, $1,275,000 in 
| stock. 
C. P. R. in B. C.? In Northern Alberta 
much fine grain is grown, especially in 
the Peace River district. This is shipped 
to Edmonton by Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways, jointly controlled by Canadian Pa- 
cific and Canadian National. About half 
| the grain is shipped from Edmonton to 
| the Pacific Coast over the C. N. R. to 
Prince Rupert, the rest via the C. P. R. 
south to Calgary, thence to Vancouver. 
| But last week it was rumored that C. P. R. 
| will buy Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
now owned by British Columbia. P. G. E. 
| runs from Squamish, 40 miles north of 
| Vancouver, to Quesnel, on the Fraser 
River. If C. P. R. buys it, the road will 
probably be extended 60 miles north to 
Prince George on the C. N. R. Hence 
grain from Edmonton could be shipped 
by C. N. R. to Prince George, then down 
to Vancouver over P. G. E. Best reasons 
for thinking the deal is not far off: C. P. R. 
last month voted $50,000,000 increase in 
capital stock; C. P. R. directors will soon 
receive a $250,000 survey of P. G. E. 
——- 4 





Personnel 

The following were news last week: 

Albert W. Peet succeeded the late Sid- 
ney Morse Colgate as chairman of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. S. Bayard Col- 
gate, recently made a partner in Spencer, 
Trask & Co., resigned as a C-P-P vice 
president, remains a director. 

Glenn Griswold, longtime editor of Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, became 4 
vice president of Fox Film Corp. (see 
page 48). . 

John C. Traphagen, senior vice presi- 
dent of Chase National Bank, was made 
a trustee of Bank of New York & Trust 
Co. Under the Bank of New York & 
Trust Co.’s 147-year-old charter, Mfr. 
Traphagen remains a trustee “for life or 

_ good behaviour.” 


March 2. 
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The Message of 
the Telegraph 


is a message of wealth 


If you could have foreseen the amaz- 
ing growth of telegraph communica- 
tion in America, and had held stock 
in Western Union for permanent in- 
vestment, you would have seen your 
capital grow to several times its for- 
mer value. 

Today’s investors also have the 
opportunity to share in the future 
progress and earnings of outstanding 
companies of our country. Most au- 
thorities foresee continued progress, 
over a period of years, perhaps no less 
noteworthy than in the past. 

CUMULATIVE TRUST SHARES 
afford you a safeguarded and unusu- 
ally advantageous form of long term 
investment in our country’s indus- 
trial development. 

The portfolio of CUMULATIVE 
TRUST SHARES contains 34 out- 
standing common stocks listed on the 
N.Y. Stock and Curb Exchanges, in- 
cluding Western Union Telegraph 
Company, which now handles four- 
fifths of all land telegraph service in 
the United States. 

This is the FIRST fixed trust pro- 
viding for the maximum accumula- 
tion of capital. All cash dividends on 
underlying stocks are distributed to 
shareholders—stock dividends, etc., 
serving as an enhancement of capital. 

CUMULATIVE TRUST SHARES 
are desirable for small or large invest- 
ment —$100 participates in the same 
diversification as much larger sums. 
Endorsed by bankers and investment 
dealers in all parts of the country. 
Learn more about this investment 
and its many advantages by writing 


today for Booklet. 


a 


At current prices of the underlying 


stocks, these shares sell at about $8 


A 
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YESTERDAY...The old telegraph key tediously clicked out its metallic monotone of 


dots and dashes. Methods in general use today are much faster, and are largely automatic. 
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TODAY... Eight distinct messages flash through a single circuit at the same time—four in 


each direction. Machines dispatch messages as fast as they are written; others automatically re- 


produce them at the destination. Last year, in this country, more than two hundred million 


telegraph messages were dispatched over a network of wireg extending two million miles. 


CUMULATIVE 


TRUST.SHARES 


BANCAMERICA-BLAIR 


CORPORATION 


A 44 Wall Street, New York 
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DISTRIBUTORS GROUP 
INCORPORATED 
63 Wall Street, New York 
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“The public warehouse is literally a 
branch house of the manufacturer or 
producer using its service. It is 
equipped to handle all warehousing 
details and problems with its own 
shipping and clerical staff, and there 
is no doubt that it can handle dis- 
tribution at considerably less expense 
to the shipper than any other method. 
We ship many carloads of our prod- 
ucts to public warehouses for distri- 
bution locally and into surrounding 
territories. Our saving in distribu- 
tion cost amounts thereby to approx- 


imately twenty per cent.” 
Edward S. DePass, 
General Traffic Manager 
CARNATION COMPANY 
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(a nation 


In 189 Cities .... 
We'll Be Your 


Branch House 


Helping You to Increase Sales, Speed 
Your Service and Cut 
Distribution Costs! 


Merchandise warehouses operated by mem- 
bers of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation are located in every distribution center 
of importance—ready to furnish all necessary 
facilities and services required for the strategic 
spot-stock distribution af raw materials, manu- 
factured articles and service parts of every kind. 


The flexibility of such a distributing system 
is almost unlimited. You can use as many 
warehouses as your business requires .. . in 
two cities, in twenty cities, or in a hundred 
cities! Costs are based on the number of 
units of your goods that are handled. You 
have little or no overhead if business is dull 
and very few shipments are moving through 
the warehouses ... and whether business is 
dull or brisk you pay only on a “piece work 
basis” for goods actually stored or distributed 
by AWA warehouses. Such flexibility in con- 
trolling costs enables you to ex- 

pand your business without risk, 
and to make important sav- 
ings by using our warehouses 
instead of operating your 
own branches at a fixed 
overhead. 


Full details of the AWA 
Plan are described in our 
32-page booklet, sent free 
on request. 






ys Bai 
AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
- ASSOCIATION 


1859 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





AERONAUTICS 











_ Aéropostale’s Plight 
Since 1928 the aeronautical map of 
South America has shifted repeatedly 
under the struggle of U. S., French and 

German companies for route-dominance. 

Last week the speculative eyes of air 
| transport men turned again to South 
America. France’s great Compagnie Gén- 
érale Aéropostale was in difficulty. It was 
virtually bankrupt. Its pilots were flying 
without pay. It might have to withdraw. 
Because of its elaborate developments 
in Northwestern Africa and South Amer- 
| ica, Aéropostale’s troubles have long been 
| pyramiding. A deficit estimated at $2,- 
000,000 is now carried in its books. Every- 
thing depended upon renewal of the 
government subsidy which, for 1931, was 
to be about $3,000,000. Fortnight ago the 
debacle occurred: the Chamber of Depu- 
ties rejected the subsidy. That was the 
signal for runs upon the three Paris banks 
which had well over $7,000,000 invested in 
Aéropostale. They had recently advanced 
| great sums in the expectation of the new 
subsidy. 

While Aéropostale’s troubles were bas- 
ically commercial, there were political 
embarrassments to aggravate them. In the 
Chamber’s subsidy debates much was 
made of the revelation that Pierre Etiénne 
| Flandin, Minister of Finance, had been 

and was believed still to be counsel for 
| Aéropostale. No one questioned M. Flan- 
| din’s honor; but with the Chamber already 
embattled, the fact of his association made 
Aéropostale an admirable target for the 
opponents of Premier Laval. One of the 
accusations was that Flandin was “trying 
| to maneuver” the Government into taking 
financial responsibility for Aéropostale. 
| Finally the Government voted to partici- 
pate as a shareholder (probably between 

25% and 33%) of the Company. 

To Pan American Airways and to Con- 
dor Lines (subsidiary of Germany’s Luft- 
| hansa; headed by able Fritz Hammer) the 
| possible failure of Aéropostale meant more 
| than just the removal of their most power- 
ful competitor. It also raised the ques- 
tion: Who would acquire Aéropostale’s 
| highly developed airways in South Amer- 
| ica? Aéropostale had spent most of its 
subsidy on airports (34) and airways 
(5.800 mi.) from Natal (Brazil) south to 
Gallegos, and across the Andes from 
| Buenos Aires to Santiago, and from Bue- 
| nos Aires to Asuncion. Also it operates 
an interior service in Venezuela. Unlike 
its competitors, Aéropostale flew by night. 
It lighted its routes, built magnificent air- 
ports which, in the event of bankruptcy, 
might prove a pretty bargain to Pan 
| American or Condor who land their planes 
in the water at most stations. 

Even to Frenchmen who knew that 
commercial aviation means a long, long 
pull, Aéropostale’s showing was disappoint- 
ing. Its planes carried last year only 
224,000 mile-tons of freight, one-fifth of 
capacity. In 1929 its total receipts were 
but $770,000. Undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment had hoped for better things. 

Observers offered two reasons for the 
slight patronage: 1) South America’s 
trade suffered heavily in the Depression; 
2) the eagerness of the South American 











. 


merchant for speed in business had been 
vastly over-estimated. 


@ Aviation Corp. of the Americas, hold- 
ing company for Pan American Airways, 
last week announced a net loss of $3035,- 
271 for 1930, against $317,412 in 1929. 
Gross 1930 earnings were $5,609,938; 
operating expenses, $5,915,210. 

—® 





Unlicensed 


In the New York Times last week ap- 
peared a story and headline which, while 
they aroused pity for the subject, gratified 
airmen: 

THREE KILLED IN CRASH 
OF UNLICENSED PLANE 

“MOUNDS, Okla. . . . (AP) — Three 
persons were killed and two others were 
injured, perhaps fatally, today when an 
old-model unlicensed airplane. . . .” 

That, to the industry, was careful re- 
porting and fair writing of an airplane ac- 
cident. By giving proper emphasis to the 
fact that the plane was unlicensed and 
impliedly unairworthy,* the story was a 
warning to the reader against flying in un- 
licensed craft, at the same time created 
in him a sense of discrimination in favor 
of well-ordered air travel. 








End of an Invention 


In a hangar thrown open for the first 
time in two years to the gaze of the curi- 
ous, workmen plied torch and hacksaw 
upon the metal framework of a great, 
grotesque airplane last week at Roosevelt 
Field, N. Y. It was the 20-passenger 
tandem-wing machine built, at an ex- 
pense of about $500,000, by Emry Davis, 
74, retired manufacturer of inks & ink- 
wells. Eccentric Inventor Davis was killed 
last month when he tried to test a glider 
of the same design (Trme, March 2). 

Gloomy witness to last week’s proceed- 
ings was the inventor’s son, Albert Davis, 
who had ordered the machine destroyed. 
It would take at least a year, he said, for 
engineers to find whether a workable idea 
existed in his father’s designs, which he 
had preserved. 

—o—_ 
Flights & Flyers 


33,000-ft. Woman. Down out of the 
sky into Akron one day last week came a 
young woman with two frozen toes, crack- 
ling ears and blood in her mouth. She 
was Miss Frankie Renner, 30, secretary- 
treasurer of Robbins Flying Service and of 
Aviation College Inc. Her physical condi- 
tion did not make her unhappy for it was 
merely the result of climbing in a Waco 
biplane to an apparent altitude of 33,000 
ft.—perhaps 3,000 ft. higher than Ruth 
Nichols’ climb last fortnight, and a new 
women’s record. . 

Die-Hards. To encourage popular fly- 
ing, the Aero Club of France canvassed its 
first 100 pilots, found 75 of them living, 
many engaged in active flying. Among 
them: Santos Dumont, the Farman broth- 
ers, Breguet, Bellenger, Dubonnet, Louis 
Blériot, holder of pilots license No. 1. 





*Planes commercially produced now are 


licensed before sale. 
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Territory Served by the Northwest Bancorporation 


IN NORTH DAKOTA— 


the Oldest and Largest Bank 


Tue Northwest Bancorporation serves 
the Northwest through 133 financial 
institutions located in 110 cities. All the 
financial institutions affiliated in this 
banking group are outstanding in the 


communities which they serve. 


The First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Fargo is the oldest and 
largest bank in North Dakota. In Feb- 
ruary 1878, six years after the original 
settlement of Fargo and eleven years 
before the creation of the state of North 
Dakota, the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Fargo was founded. 
For fifty-three years this bank has been 
inseparably linked with the devel- 
opment and growth of this terri- 
tory.Today, the men responsible 


a 
GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 


for the management of this bank know 
intimately the requirements of their 
community—they are rendering efficient 
banking service, consistent with sound 
fundamentals, to continue the growth 
and development of this great state and 
the prosperity of its people. 

Through such financial institutions 
as the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Fargo, the Northwest 
Bancorporation is today serving the 
Northwest. 

For further information which will 
explain how this bank group can meet 
your banking requirements in the North- 

west . . . write the Department 
of Public Relations, Northwest 
Bancorporation, Minneapolis. 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $495,000,000 


BancNorthwest Company—Investment Securities Division 
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e Of course you do. Buyer or seller, 
it is important that he believes your 
firm capable and dependable. Between 
calls, letters make your sole contact. 
That’s why letter paper is important. 


e You can express dignity and pres- 
tige through any regal paper. But in 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond, you have 
the same opportunity at popular price. 
e In keeping with the traditions of 
100 years of paper making, a test run 
of this bond paper is made from each 
batch of pulp before manufacture. 

e Unusual quality at moderate price 
makes Hollingsworth Basic Bond a 
favorite all-purpose bond—used for 
both Jetterheads and forms with genu- 
ine savings in paper and printing costs. 
e Ask your printer. He can furnish you 
watermarked Hollingsworth Basic 
Bond in twelve colors and white. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


Manufacturers + New York * Boston * Chicago 


ee we c 





Black for Bach 





Somewhat in the manner of Leopold 
Stokowski, who is constantly telling his 
audiences how to deport themselves, Con- 
ductor Ossip Gabrilowitsch last week sug- 
gested that people wear dark clothing for 
the performance of Bach’s Passion of Our 
Lord According to St. Matthew given in 
Philadelphia with stage and choristers 
draped in black. Philadelphians take con- 
ductors’ orders with remarkable grace. 
Most of them did as little Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch asked. But one Ellen Winsor of 
Haverford objected, said that Gabrilo- 
witsch was out-churching the churches, 
that rather than waste time considering 


| their raiment people would do better to 


make a study of the score. 


College Glee 


At last year’s Intercollegiate Glee Club 
finals, even doting parents found tiresome 
the repetition of one prize song by eleven 
competing clubs. This year in Manhattan 
each club sang Elgar’s “Feasting, I Watch” 
at a preliminary afternoon hearing. The 


| best ones repeated it in the evening for 


| guests, besides singing their college song 
| and one other. 
| versity first, Yale second, George Wash- 


Results: New York Uni- 


ington third. 
—_—_o— 


Flesh & Blood Chevalier 


Usually only the earnest venture to per- 
form in Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall but 
last week it became known that on April 


| 11 Comedian Maurice Chevalier will sing 
| French songs there; then after a trip 


abroad he will return to the U. S. for a 


| concert tour. 


| grins can serve him. 


According to many a radio listener, 
Comedian Chevalier will do well to go 
back to flesh & blood performances, at 
least to the talkies, where his winks and 
But wiseacres who 


| call his Chase & Sanborn (tea & coffee) 
| broadcast a “flop” forget that in radio no 


one flops who pleases his client. Chase & 


| Sanborn recently doubled Chevalier’s time 


BASIC BOND 


THE ALL-PURPOSE BOND PAPER 


FRILE—This guide book for selec- 
ting bond rs. Send coupon 
with your letterhead to Dept. 101, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 
140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 











to an hour (8 to 9 p. m. Sundays). He has 
a 26-week contract for which he will re- 
ceive well over $100,000, probably the 
most ever paid for an extended series. 


A 
——@ 
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Dancing Schools 

A rumor ran through Manhattan last 
week to the effect that Dancers Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn were to be divorced 
and that Dancer Shawn would’ desert the 
Denishawn School for a teaching partner- 
ship with Bill Robinson, Negro tap-dancer. 
To many it seemed an odd arrangement: 
Dancer Shawn does his leaps and bounds, 
usually half clad, in an earnest attempt to 
interpret fundamental moods. Natty little 
Dancer Robinson keeps his clothes on, is 
famed for his wide grin, his slick, metro- 





| nomic way of hoofing up & down a flight 


of steps, and for being able to run back- 
wards at a speed which completely belies 
his 52 years (75 yd. in 8 sec.). Prime 
product of his teaching was the late famed 


| Florence Mills. 


Investigation disclosed that the Deni- 


| shawns are not planning to split. What the 


talk simmered down to was this: Dancers 
Shawn and Robinson will both teach at a 
new Three Star Summer School for danc- 
ing teachers, which begins June 15 and 
lasts four weeks. The third star will be 
Florence Rogge, ballet mistress at Roxy’s 
cinemansion. Leon Leonidov, production 
director at Roxy’s, will give a course in 
rapid preparation of elaborate stage spec- 
tacles, admit his teacher-pupils to Roxy’s 
dress rehearsals. 

@ Dancer Mary Wigman sailed home to 
Germany last week with the announce- 
ment that she would return next autumn, 





Townsend 
DANCERS SHAWN, RoBINSON & ROGGE 
. . . but Denishawn has not dissolved. 


open a Manhattan school for prospective 
professionals and for lay folk who want 
“emotional exercise, combined with phys- 
ical exercise.” 


At the Met 

Manhattan’s music-news gatherers make 
an annual pastime of prophesying what 
new productions the Metropolitan Opera 
Company will put on the following sea- 
son. Last week the most complete likely 
list for next year appeared in the New 
York Times. It included the world pre- 
miére of Merry Mount by U. S. Composer 
Harold Hanson and Librettist Richard 
Leroy Stokes (already announced—TIME, 
Feb. 23); the U. S. premiéres of Schwanda, 
der Dudelsackpfeifer (Schwanda, the 
Bagpipe Player) by Czech Jaromir Wein- 
berger and of La Notte di Zoraima by 
Italian Italo Montemezzi (Love of the 
Three Kings), recently given with great 
success in Milan. Most probable revivals: 
Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, in the orig- 
inal version,* with Basso Ezio Pinza sing- 
ing Feodor Chaliapin’s famed réle; De- 
libes’ Lakmé with Soprano Lily Pons; 
Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne with Maria 
Jeritza; Franz von Suppe’s Donna Juanita 
with Lucrezia Bori; Verdi’s Simone Boc- 
canegra. 


* Boris Godunov is usually heard in the version 
edited by Rimsky-Korsakov after Mussorgsky’s 
death, 


—- 
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THE EMBLEM OF 


PHOTOPHONE 


inc 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 


RA eater 





When you hear sound by 
RCA Photophone in your favorite theatre 


... you have witnessed the highest development of sound pictures 
and the solution of another distribution problem by Bush Terminal 


HE problem: RCA Photophone Sound 

Reproducing Equipment had to be 
shipped to twenty sales offices covering 
the entire country as required, without 
delay, without wasteful handling, with- 
out excessive re-shipping costs and with- 
out too many re-shipping operations. 
The delicate mechanism and large bulk 
of the units made it imperative for RCA 
Photophone to keep re-shipping opera- 
tions in the hands of their own techni- 
cally trained men. How then could re- 
shipments be made conveniently? How 
could a large stock of units be held in 
readiness near transportation terminals ? 


The answer: Bush Terminal, ideally lo- 
cated for convenient, quick and inex- 
pensive handling of incoming and out- 
going shipments to and from everywhere, 
has the facilities for receiving, holding 
and shipping. RCA Photophone provides 
the technical man-power. 


The result: Speedy shipments, quickly 
consummated sales, no costly delays, the 
minimum of handling, the maximum of 
safety, and the lowest possible distribu- 
tion cost. A large stock of units at the very 
doorstep of the New York market—the 
largest single sales area in the country. 


Similar Bush Service is used by: 
United Cigar Stores, A. & P. Stores, 
W.T. Grant Stores and Del Monte Coffee 


Many manufacturers have their plants at Bush 
Terminal. Bush Terminal provides “industrial 
apartment houses” for manufacturers. Here are 
almost limitless facilities which can be used when, 
if, and as they are needed. Eight enormous 
ocean steamship piers, miles of railway sidings, 
by, through or under massive warehouses and 
manufacturing units; 10,000,000 square feet of 
floor space; cold storage; power, steam and 
heat in any quantity. Bush Terminal offers amaz- 
ing economies in distribution and manufacturing. 


Bush industrial survey is without cost. Let us 
send our industrial engineers to survey your oper- 
ations. They may find a handicap in plant loca- 
tion, high insurance, excessive receiving and 
delivery costs, unnecessary maintenance expense, 
high cost of power, non-productive space in 
plant layout, high rent or other vital factors. 
This survey entails neither cost nor obligation. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. E, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 





FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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Providence Factory 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
FILE 


A 











SWELLS THOUSANDS 


OF 
PAY CHECKS 


Filing is one operation which is 
primarily the function of trained 
hands. And as such it is partly 
responsible for thousands of sub- 
stantial pay checks in hundreds 
of industrial plants whose profits 
depend on low production costs. 


An impressive majority of mechan- 
ics look to Nicholson and Black 
Diamond Files for the qualities 
which a file must deliver. 


Their choice between the two is largely 
a matter of personal preference. Both 
brands are sponsored by the Nichol- 
son File Company. Both have back of 
them the resources and experience of 
the largest file organization in the world. 


Your favorite hardware dealer car- 
ries Nicholson or Black Diamond 
Files. Mill supply dealers also carry 
them for every industrial need. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R.1., U.S. A. 


ror 42 88.7 








— ais, 
"Race panes 
Philadelphia Factory 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
PURPOSE 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Sir Hari Singh (“Mr. A”), 
Maharaja of Kashmir, opulent millionaire; 
and his third wife, whom he married four 
years ago; a son; in Cannes, France. Some 
months ago Sir Hari made “a large bet” 
that his expected offspring would be a 

-male. Terms of the bet did not forbid Sir 
Hari & Wife to employ the yoga method 
(mental concentration) for producing off- 
spring of the sex desired. 











ae 


Engaged. Count Henri de Castellane, 
Harvard student with the class of 1925, 
son of Vice President Count Stanislas de 
Castellane of the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties, nephew of the Marquis Marie Paul 
Ernest Boniface de Castellane who was 
once husband of Anna Gould (she is now 
Duchesse de Talleyrand); and Sylvia de 
Castilleja de Guzman, daughter of the 
Conde de Castilleja de Guzman of Spain, 








Married. Clarence Douglas Dillon, Har- 


| vard senior, son of Banker Clarence Dillon 


of Manhattan (Dillon, Read & Co.); and 
Phyllis Ellsworth, Boston Junior Leaguer; 
in Boston. 





ees 


Married. Cyrus McCormick III, vice 
president of International Harvester Co. 
of Chicago, divorced last month by Mrs. 
Dorothy Linn McCormick (Time, Feb. 
16); and Mrs. Florence Sittenham Davey, 
38, Manhattan sculptress, pupil of Sculp- 
tor Alexander Archipenko, onetime wife 
of former Instructor Randall Davey of 
the Chicago Art Institute (Mr. McCor- 
mick is its vice president), sister-in-law of 
U. S. Ambassador to Peru Fred Morris 
Dearing; in Havana. 








Died. Mme Jean Léon Jaurés, relict 
of Jean Jaurés, French Socialist Deputy 


| who was assassinated in Paris in 1914; in 
| Paris. 


——e 





Died. William Gustafson, 43, U. S.- 
born basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company (Sadko, Die Walkiire, Lohengrin, 
Tristan und Isolde); by his own hand 


| (revolver) after a quarrel with his wife 
| over a milliner’s bill; in Manhattan. 





. 


Died. Nathan Bedford Forrest, 58, re- 


| tired Imperial Kligraph (national secre- 


tary) of the Ku Klux Klan, onetime Grand 
Dragon of the Georgia Klan, grandson of 


| Confederate General Nathan Bedford For- 
| rest who was the first Grand Wizard of 
| the original Klan when it was founded in 
| 1867; 


of paralysis; in White Springs, Fla. 


o 


Died. Rt. Hon. Vernon Hartshorn, 58, 
Lord Privy Seal in the British Cabinet; 
| of heart disease; in Maesteg, Wales. Once 
| a coal miner, he had served in the House 
| of Commons since 1918. In 1924 he be- 
| came Postmaster General, last year suc- 





| ceeded Rt. Hon. James Henry Thomas as 
| Lord Privy Seal (see p. 18). 


rr ——_ —— 
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Died. Rev. Dr. Ozora S. Davis, 64, 
president emeritus of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, from 1908 to 1928 its president; 
of diabetes; on a train near Topeka, Kan., 
while en route from Los Angeles to Chi- 


cago. 


Died. Pietro Cardinal Maffi, 73, cos- 
mographer, critic of Fascism, friend to the 
Royal House of Italy; at Pisa. Given his 
red hat along with the late great Cardinal 
Mercier, twice a candidate for the Papacy, 
he performed the marriage ceremony be- 
tween Crown Prince Umberto of Italy and 








Princess Marie José of Belgium last | 


January. 

Died. Alexander Hamilton Revell, 73, 
retired board chairman of Alexander H. 
Revell & Co., Chicago furniture dealers; 











in a fall from the ninth floor of Chicago’s | 


Drake Hotel (he had been in ill health, 
was losing his sight ) ; in Chicago. 





¢ 





Died. Irving Putnam, 79, president of | 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons (Manhattan publish- 
ers) since the death of his brother, Major 
George Haven Putnam last year (TIME, 
March 10, 1930), member of the firm 
since 1871; after an operation; in Man- 
hattan, Remaining of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons now are Herbert, Librarian of Con- 
gress; Kingman, retired Manhattan insur- 


ance broker. The sisters—Edith Grace, | 


Ruth, and Mrs. Amy Victorine Putnam 
Pinhey—all died in Geneva during the 
last year. 





o—— 


Died, Ella Virginia von Echtzel Wen- 
del, 80, last and youngest of Manhattan’s 
rich, eccentric, land-owning Wendels; of 
apoplexy in the night; in the famed old 
Wendel house at 39th Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Ever since the first John Gott- 
lieb Wendel, contemporary of John Jacob 
Astor, made a fortune in furs, the family 
had followed his precept: Buy, but never 
sell, property. Heiress of at least $100,- 
000,000 in real estate, Ella Wendel lived 
all her life a recluse in the ugly old red- 
brick house (last appraised at $6,000) on 
the corner (last appraised at $3,684,000). 
Friends said her seclusion was voluntary. 
her life happy. She and her sisters 
Augusta, Josephine, Mary, Georgiana were 
dominated, kept from marrying by 
Brother John Gottlieb Wendel III. Re- 
becca, a sixth sister, eluded his tyranny, 
married Professor Luther A. Swope. But 
when Professor Swope died she returned 
to hermitage with her sisters. Last year 
she died (Time, Aug. 4) and her will left 
most of the fortune, after Sister Ella’s 
death, to charities and religious bodies. 


Ella Wendel kept a succession of French 


poodles, each named Tobey, her com- 
panions in the old house that had (until 
lately) no telephone, no electricity. 
Twenty-five years ago John Gottlieb Wen- 
del III, in refusing as always to sell the 


Wendel corner, explained it was because | 


the contemporary Tobey had to have a 
place to run in. The present Tobey has 
his own brass bed, his own specially con- 
structed table alongside Miss Wendel’s. 
When this Tobey dies he will be buried 
with his predecessors in the Wendel dog- 
graveyard at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. 
Y. (the Wendel summer-home). 
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FIREPROOFED ...YES@ 


re (Waterproofed? 


Millions of dollars are spent in fireproofing materials and 
fire insurance premiums. The nation recognizes fire as a 
menace. But there is another menace to construction whose 
yearly toll is almost as much as fire. That is destruction by water. 
Huge sums are lost yearly through failure to waterproof 
buildings. Basements storing valuable merchandise are 
flooded. Buildings are made untenantable by dampness, caus- 
ing untold rental losses. The nation’s bill for redecorating 
water-ruined walls is enormous. + It is time we thought about 
waterproofing! The only waterproofing insurance necessary 
to keep interiors permanently dry is the use of Medusa 
Waterproofed Portland Cements — white and gray —“‘successful 
for twenty-one years’’— in all concrete and mortar used in the 
construction of any building. When specifying or using Medusa 
Waterproofed Cements, you know that the proper amount of 


waterproofing has been ground with the Portland Cement. 


. 
Use Medusa Portland Cement Paint for painting concrete and masonry 


surfaces—interior or exterior. It becomes a homogeneous part of the surface. 


SEY 
—————— aan Reeeee a wu\TE ANDORAY. 
” WHITE AND GRAY 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 1002 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement(Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing (Powder or Paste); Medusa 






White Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Portland Cement Paint and Medusa-Mix, the Masonry Cement 





MEDUSA PoRTLAND CEMENT CO., 1002 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





Gentlemen : 
Please send me your book ‘‘How to Mzxke Good Waterproofed Concrete.’’ 
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An Instantaneous Hit! 


“The March of 
Time” 


A new kind of radio entertainment 
presented by the Editors of TIME 


Every Friday Night 
10:30-11 Eastern time 
9:30-10 Central time 





over the basic network of the 


Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


A great speech in the House of 
Commons—a revolution in South 
America—an interlude from the 
bright new play—the crucial testi- 
mony in an exciting trial—what- 
ever memorable scenes of each 
week’s news can be reproduced by 
radio will be presented in ‘“‘The 
March of Time” by the Editors of 
Time, the Weekly Newsmagazine. 


“The March of Time”’ is a new 
kind of news reporting: the re-crea- 
tion of actual events. The men and 
women who take the parts of per- 
sonages in the news are cast from 
the ablest radio and dramatic tal- 
ent. Music specially scored for 
scenes in “‘The March of Time’”’ is 
played by a symphonic orchestra 


under the direction of Howard 
Barlow. 





“The best radio program I have ever 
heard!’ — John Farrar 


The Stations 
WCAO, WNAC, WKBW,WBBM,WKRC, 
‘WHK, WXYZ, WOWO, WDRC, WFBM, 
KMBC, WABC, KOIL, WCAU, WJAS, 
WEAN, KMOX, WFBL, WSPD, WMAL. 


TIME will appreciate letters of applause 
or criticism from TIME subscribers who 
listen to “The March of.Time’”’. 


1T1MC 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 





205 East 42nd Street New York City 


| Farges’ only accomplishment. 


re 





A Clan Hangs 


A large number of dowagers crowded 
into the ancient elevator of New York’s 
Wildenstein Galleries last week to ride 
up to a most extraordinary family exhibi- 
tion—the work of the talented La Farges, 
children and grandchildren of the late 
great John La Farge, mural painter, de- 
signer of stained glass windows. Many a 


| U. S. family boasts greater painters, few 


can claim such a diffusion of talent as the 
clan La Farge. 


Lank, myopic John La Farge was born 
in New York in 1835, son of a French 
émigré from Santo Domingo who had made 
a fortune in real estate in Louisiana and 
New York. He died in Providence, R. I. 
75 years later. A confirmed aristocrat 
and cosmopolite, he traveled extensively, 


| read voraciously, married Margaret Mason 


Perry, a granddaughter of Oliver Hazard 
(“We-have-met-the-enemy-and - they -are - 
ours”) Perry. He rather disliked and dis- 


| trusted the U.S. scene, the U. S. citizenry. 
| In his later years it gave him an actual 
| physical revulsion to shake hands with or 


touch strangers. As an artist he had a 
magnificent sense of. composition, easily 
held his own in a generation of great 
draughtsmen: Sargent, Homer, Pennell, 
Abbey. Critics rate him among his con- 
temporaries somewhere between Edwin 
Blashfield and John Singer Sargent. Like 
theirs, his mural paintings were always 
in the Grand Manner, highly symbolical. 

John La Farge had a penchant for 
figures heavily swathed in classical dra- 
peries, which made his murals slightly 
reminiscent of tableaux in a Turkish bath. 
Extreme modernists, forgetting his very 
great gifts, damn him most heartily for 
the innumerable stained glass windows 
which he designed. They were confected 
from a La Farge invention, opalescent 
glass (for which he was made an officer 
of the French Legion of Honor), a sub- 
stance that gave the effect of light through 
the bottom of a soap dish. His best friend 
was Henry (“The Education of’) Adams. 
With him he made a voyage to Tahiti, 


| lived on the island at the same time as that 


morose genius Paul Gauguin, whom the 
two U. S. elegants successfully avoided. 

Several of John La Farge’s South Sea 
sketches were on view last week. But 
Manhattan socialites were more interested 
in the opera of his sons and grandchildren. 
There were eleven of them in the show, 
ranging from 69-year-old Christopher 
Grant to 16-year-old John II. Water- 
colors by the three sons, Artist Bancel, 
Architect Christopher Grant, Retired 
Banker Oliver Hazard Perry, showed that 
they had drunk deep of Father John’s 
medicine. Largest exhibits were the 
enormous cartoons for the mosaic tym- 
panum of Washington’s Trinity College 
Chapel by Son Bancel and Grandson 
Thomas Sergeant. 

Dilettante painting is far from the La 
Son Chris- 
topher Grant La Farge was first architect 
for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 


succeeded in erecting the gigantic columns 
| and romanesque choir, which his successor 





the mystically Gothic Ralph Adams is 


busily altering. Manhattanites remember 
Christopher Grant La Farge as designer 
of most of the buildings in the Bronx Zoo 
and of New York’s subway kiosks. His 
two lank sons, both contributors to the 
family exhibition, are Christopher, known 

















THE LATE JOHN LA FARGE 


His descendants live in cages, 
cathedrals, kiosks. 


as “Kipper,” and Oliver, known as “Ink.” 
Kipper is an architect, likewise an able 
amateur actor. Ink is an ethnologist, 
knows a vast deal about the Amerindians, 
was author of last year’s Pulitzer Prize 
novel, Laughing Boy. 


od 
Academy 


Like New York’s lamented Bank of 
United States, the National Academy of 
Design impresses men of simple faith by 
the grandiose sound of its name. Again 
like the Bank of U. S. it has long been 
heartily damned by the _ cognoscenti, 
though unlike the crashed bank, nothing 
could possibly be more respectable than 
the academy. Last week the National 
Academy of Design flung wide its doors 
for a 106th annual exhibition. A great 
many people crowded in. Last November, 
stung by the scorn of younger critics, the 
Academicians and their Associates limited 
the show to their own works. This display 
of energy was not maintained last week. 
Beside the exhibits of 75 N. A.’s and 79 
Associates, works were accepted from 199 
proletarians. 

Praiseworthy were Gifford Beal’s Men 
with Lobster Pots; Leon Kroll’s portrait 
of a baby; Lizabeth Paxton’s Deshabille; 
Ernest Lawson’s Colorado Ranch. Of the 
show as a whole, New York Times Critic 
Edward Alden Jewell commented: “It 
often seems as if these artists had been 
snowed under in the blizzard of 1888— 
whose 43rd anniversary has just been 
marked—and emerging at last from the 
drifts were to be seen taking up life again 
just where they left it. Most of the sculp- 
ture is too discouraging for words.” 
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His 
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nown 
A detail of Reuben’s 
Restaurant showing 
how readily Enduro 
lends itself to the mod- 
ern trend in decoration, 
7 
y THE PERFECTED 






STAINLESS STEEL 


TANDING OUT SMARTLY among its 

more commonplace neighbors, 
the modern store front of Enduro 
commands instant attention. 








~~ 






And what attracts the eye attracts 
the buyer. The flashing beauty of 
this perfected stainless steel—ona 
store front, a headlamp, a sky- 
scraper or a frying pan—istangibly 
reflected in the cash drawer. It 
helpsto build—and hold—business. 


















Because of its distinctive properties 
Enduro does not tarnish. Its fasci- 
nating silvery lustre is permanent. 
It does not rust or corrode. 







Enduro comes in strips, sheets — 
almost any way you want it. You can 
cast it—draw it—weld it—machine 
it— work it almost as you please. 
And it is stronger than carbon steel. 





















































gain All about you— on soda fountains, 
been in restaurants, cafeterias and 
i hospitals—on automobiles—on a 
thing 
than hundred and one every-day 
ional articles, Enduro is being used 
loors in increasing quantities. It is 
great employed in dairies, chemical 
a plants, paper mills and laundries. 
ited It is even being used in the 
splay fashioning of modern jewelry. 
veek. ‘ = 
d 79 The uses of Enduro seem limitless. 
/ 8 , ‘ : 
| 199 1) Entirely new fields for its appli- 
:. fs ' cation are opening almost every 
Men iy ‘ ee 3 | day. Manufacturers in hundreds 
ville: hy ema meas ee eke ca hen at te 2 of different industries are rapidly 
’ te. str eo at can be done wit nduroin the a4 H i 
f the building ‘daid, Palbtedieetabken Oraasmental Iron Works, Philadelphia. 4 ; discovering that products made 
“ritic 7 wholely or in part from Enduro, 
“Tt CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION 9 offer far greater sales oppor- 
been 58 tunities. It is a profit builder. 
— REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION FO csi: weictorsin, to inv 
been duced Enduro KA2 two years ago, 
| the GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO have a fund of information that 
i will interest merchants, contractors, 
gain engineers and manufacturers. A 







' request on your business letterhead 
i will bring the story to your desk. 
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BOSTITCH 


... A METHOD | 
OF FASTENING 
MANY THINGS 


From 12 ounce paper 
fasteners to 500 pound 
wire stitchers, BOSTITCH 
machines in a hundred 
types and sizes supp! an 
economical method of 
attaching, sealing, fasten- 
ing and tacking. 








ee 








EXECUTIVE 
FASTENER 


Executive fasteners attach papers secure- 
ly ; yet a twist of the finger can remove 
the staples. Bases and knobs are of hand- 
some Bakelite. Heavy duty hand mach- 
ines are also made to staple or 

tack heavy materials. 


BOSTITCH 
HAMMER 


One hand — one blow—this self feeding } 
hammer drives double pointed tacks 
( staples)as fast as you can swing your arm. 





BOSTITCH STAPLER 


Stapling and Tacking mach- 
ines in many structural com- 
binations make stapling 
available for all kinds of 
work with both hands free 
to handle the material. 





Our worldwide organization is 
constantly studying the applica- 
tion of wire stapling and tack- 
ing to office, shipping and pro- 
duction work. Send your 
fastening problems to us. 
Our engineering department 
will submit recommendations 
without charge whereby the 
Bostitcu method may help you. 


BOSTITCH 


SALES COMPANY 
EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 








Send me your free catalog listing over 100 Bos- 
tTiTcH machines. 


Name 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Keyholer 

In Manhattan, Sam Brawermann, 32, 
retired buttonhole maker, advertised 
Science & Invention, amused Union 
Square crowds by squeezing through the 
model of a keyhole, 64 in. wide, 124 in. 
long. Nimble Mr. Brawermann then tore 
the strings out of a tennis racquet, climbed 
through the frame. Next he took off his 


shirt, lay on a bed of 1,200 spikes, per- 
mitted people to walk over him. 


When 
per 








Wide World 
SAM BRAWERMANN 


“Tt gives me a good appetite.” 


he got up his skin was unbroken. Five 
feet five inches tall, weighing 150 lb., Mr. 
Brawermann said that he had never been 
on the stage, had just picked up his tricks 
by practicing 15 min. a day. Explained 
he: “It gives me a good appetite.” 


—- 





Scream 

In Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Cecile H. Dane 
listened to a broadcast mystery play. 
When one of the characters screamed 
shrilly, Mrs. Dane suffered paralytic shock, 
died. 


Welch 

In Kansas City, Mo., William Welch 
went home, found his wife listening to 
Rudy Vallée singing over the radio. Said 
William Welch: “Why don’t you get some- 
thing worth listening to?” Sullenly Mrs. 
William Welch went out, borrowed a pis- 
tol, returned and shot her husband, wound- 
ing him critically. 


e 








Blood 


In London, England, a soldier descended 
from a railway train carrying a suitcase 
from which dribbled gouts of blood. A 
railway detective pursued, apprehended 
the soldier. Court-martialed, he was con- 
victed of stealing 6 lb. of fresh meat. 








Hitch é 


In Wichita, Kan., Don Preston appeared 
in court, arraigned for the second time on 
a liquor charge. Penniless, he had hitch- 
hiked over 1,100 miles from San Diego, 
Calif. 














THERE, A 
DIFFERENCE 


Similar in appearance, both are 
metal... but different in every other 
detail. One will far outlast the other. 


The vital difference is in the protec- 
tion the roof itself has against wear 
and corrosion. 


LEADCLAD differs from every 
other form of roofing. It is sheet steel 
(for strength) protected by a_ thick 
jacket of PURE LEAD ... and LEAD 
WON'T RUST. Light, strong, fire- 
oe weatherproof, easy to handle, 

sEADCLAD affords fullest protection 
years longer than the ordinary roof. 
Because lead is impervious to most acid 
fume conditions, the factory or com- 
mercial structure roofed with LEAD- 
CLAD obtains a double protection, 
particularly in large industrial centers 
where fume laden atmosphere quickly 
destroys many types of roofing. 

Many large industrial corporations 
and railroads (names on application) 
attest the durability of LEADCLAD un- 
der unusually severe roof conditions. 


EADCLAD 


Investigate LEADCLAD thoroughly for your 
next roofing or re-roofing job. Send for the booklet 
“LEADCLAD Defies Age and Time” containing com- 
plete information about this economical roofing 
material. 


WHEELING METAL & MFG. CO. 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 
‘ARE RY MOREA BD FRE 
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Protected by 5) |. 24 hours a day 


ROM one sunrise to another, your life and the 
lives of your loved ones are under the constant 
protection of steel. 


In your auto, secure in the knowledge of its impact- 
resisting steel body— 


... the sturdy steel railroad coach that carries you 
safely to an office protected with modern steel 
equipment— 


. . « your home, guarded in every vulnerable spot 
by steel, the material that never starts a fire or 
feeds the flames yet that lends itself to per- 
manency, grace, beauty and utility . . . bedroom 
furniture, gleaming cabinets, sanitary range, tables, 
refrigerator, wall tiling, products that offer no 
lurking place for germs... 


Even to the school room does the protection of 
steel extend . . . desks, files, lockers, partitions. 


In short, wherever you or yours may be, at any 
hour or minute of the day, you'll find STEEL 
protection against 


Accident, Fire, Storm, Disease Germs 


Speed dominates our mode of living today. 

| p To meet its attendant hazards there is one 

tion jy FE ‘| proved, reliable safeguard . . . STEEL. 
— _* =7 wie @ Trade Research Division, National Associa- 


om- AS tion of Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers, 
“7 : 511 Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Steel toilet and shower partitions Steel equipment is standard in Steel desks, files, lockers, Steel automobile bodies, like 





are absolutely sanitary, pleasing fine hospitals. Extremely durable, doors, trim and portitions, stee! railway cars, have 


in appearance and inexpensive. easily cleaned and sterilized. cut down fire risk—save lives saved thousands of lives. 


There are over 5,000 different steel products — saving life, fire loss, drudgery, health, time, 


depreciation, money, dirt, weight, space or upkeep. Make use of these savings. Buy it in STEEL. 
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ackercralt 
Better Than a Host of 
Gilt-Edge Securities 


\ = 5 or 6 per 


cent on three or four thousand 
dollars? Less than nothing by com- 
pe with the healthy Hey of 

lackercraft ownership. You'll agree 
with hundreds of yachtsmen that 
it is the keenest investment you 
could possibly make. Expanded 
horizons give you new vigor—a new 
perspective . . . Thrilling rides with 
your family and friends . . . Glorious 
prospects for a far more allurin 
summer ... Health, happiness a 
an exciting, carefree life are yours 
in a smart, staunch, hand-built 
Hackercraft mahogany hu!l—From 
$2495—2215 to 38 feet. Send for 
the beautifully illustrated Hacker- 
craft Boat Guide today. 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
520 River Drive, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


HACKERCRAFT 


AMERICA’S FASTEST SPEED BOATS _ 








These 
Albums 
FREE 


RANCHES & 





If you are planning a Western trip, one or 
more of these booklets will be mailed 
promptly on request to E. E. Nelson, 405 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


North Coast Limited 


Newest of Transcontinental Trains 





TIME: 


,|TIME TABLE 





COMING 


National A ffairs 


March 23—Radio address by Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, auspices of women’s division 





of the President’s Emergency Committee | 


for Employment; over National Broad- 
casting network. 


March 2s—Dinner of the Academy of | 


Political Science; at Hotel Astor, Man- 
hattan. Guest of honor: Walter Lippmann 
of the late great New York World; in 
appreciation of his contributions (politico- 
educational) to U:S. life. 


April 7—Chicago’s mayoral election. | 


Chief candidates: William Hale (“Big 


Bill”) Thompson, Republican; Anton 
Joseph Cermak, Democrat. 
Foreign News 

March 24—International agricultural 


parley; at Paris. Purpose: to establish 
first international bank (capital, $9,650,- 
ooo) for agricultural credit clearing. 
March 25—Convention of the restored 
Spanish parliament; at Madrid. 


| previous parliamentary sitting: September 


| Gandhi’s Indian Congress party; at Ka- | 





1923 (soon suspended by Primo de 
Rivera’s coup d’état of Sept. 15). 

March 26—World Grain Congress; at 
Rome. Purpose: to regulate grainselling 
on world markets. 

March 26—Session of 





Mahatma 


rachi, India. 


| 
| 
| 


Last | 


March 31—International coffee growers’ 
conference; at Sao Paulo, Brazil. Purpose: | 


to restrict Output to Demand. 
conference: 1902, at New York. 

April 5—Dedication of monument to 
the late Poet Rupert Brooke; at his grave 
on Skyros Island, Greece. Inscription: 
“To Rupert Brooke and to immortal 


Last such | 


poetry;” by fellow British and European | 


poets. 


April 13-May 16—Shakespearean fes- | 


tival; at Stratford-on-Avon. 


| Aeronautics 


March 25~-27—Third national airport 
conference, under auspices of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce; at Tulsa, 
Okla. 

April 11-19—National aircraft show; 
at Detroit. 


| Science 


| Indianapolis. 





March 30—April 3—Eighty-first session 
of the American Chemical Society; at 
Symposium subject: com- 


| bustion. 


Religion 


April 3, 5—Good Friday, Easter Sunday. 


| Music 


March 24-29—Bach festival in con- 
junction with Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s soth anniversary celebration; at 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 

April 5—Radio début of Metropolitan 
Opera’s Lily Pons; over National Broad- 
casting network. 

April 5—Last of a series of radio con- 
certs by Stokowski’s Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; over National Broadcasting net- 
work. 
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“Do you like Privacy? 


Enclose your front or back lawn with 
Rusticraft French Picket Fence—a 
friendly barrier ; strong, beautiful. Pro- 
vides peaceful seclusion from traffic 
and trespassers. Needs no paint; lasts 
a lifetime. Easily erected; reasonably 
priced. Immediate delivery—anywhere. 
Illustrated booklet, “‘Rusticraft—Its Many Uses,” 
is full of helpful ideas. Write for it today. 
SAMUEL H. TENDLER 


1491 BROAD ST. STATION 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEE 
WHEELER “PLAYMATES 


With their sleek, trim lines, their un- 
faltering stamina and their infallible 
performance, these exceptional Cruisers 
are without a peer. They are built in 
strict accordance with the universally- 
known Wheeler standards of integrity. 
Among the twenty-one “Playmate” 
models, ranging from 22 feet to 62 feet, 
at prices from $1,950 to $37,500, you 
will find the boat that meets your 
demands in every particular. 


For full description of each model, 
write for Catalog **14" 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Foot Harway Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: MAyflower 9—7600 


BLDG. 




























25 years of specializing in 
European travel enables us to 
plan itineraries that are different 
and introduce features not found 
in the conventional tour. Limited 
parties make possible a more 
personal and more satisfactory 
service. 

Write today for our illustrated 
112 page book of Europe giving 

| complete itineraries, rates, 
etc. Independent and 
Conducted parties in all 
grades. Book sent without 
charge. 


WALTER H. WOODS CO. 
81 Boylston St. Boston 








JH Lt) Lye) Le) Le) 
The PERSONAL TOUCH fo your 


‘our of EUROPE 


GEE your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean 
and Dawson, Ltd., and have them arrange your 
next trip toEurope. Your tour will be “‘personally 
planned’’ by specialists who have lived in Europe 
.. . who know their Europe from every angle. 


Private Motor Tours 





Independent Tours 


59 Branches in Europe ——a 
discriminating travellers since 1871 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
612 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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~ 16325 CAMPBELLWINDOWS | 
WHEELING STEEL 


acne into the solid rock with Steel...soundly 
framed with Steel to the tip of the mooring mast 
1246 feet above the street level .. . tallest building in the 
world ... achievement in architecture and engineering 
that is distinctively America’s own . . . the Empire 
State Building! 

Contributing their particular features . .. accessibility 
of light... ventilation... strength... permanence... 
protection against fire... there are 6325 Campbell Metal 
Windows manufactured by the Campbell Metal Window 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., in this new structure. 


Significant also, is the fact that these windows for the 
world’s tallest building were fabricated from Wheeling 
Steel rolled to prescribed gauge and dimensions on the 
largest rolling unit of its kind the steel industry has 
ever known. 


Many modern materials and appliances for building 
construction are made of Wheeling Steel—and when 
the character of service dictates, from COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper Alloyed Steel, which in its many forms is the 
raw material for almost endless numbers of manufac- 
tured articles. 

The group of products identified by the Wheeling 
trade-mark includes Sheets, Pipe, Boiler Tubes, Rods, 
Wire, Cut Nails, Wire Nails, Roofings, Fence, Range 
Boilers, Tanks, Steel Barrels and a large number of 
building accessories. District Sales Offices in all princi- 
pal cities are prepared to serve you. Send for a booklet 
descriptive of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel. 


See that your steel articles 

and materials bear this 

. label, themarkofthe 

raccoon muoreo sen! Copper Alloyed Steel that 
cua ales insures extra service and 
AND SERVICE / economy. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Subsidiary Companies: Wheeling C orrugating Co. Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies Ackermann Manufacturing Co. The Tyler Tube and Pipe Co. 


Partial view of the new con- 

tinuous Mill at the Steuben- 

ville( Ohio) Works of the 

ms W beelingSteelCorporation— 
largest ofitskind in the 

world. 
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Only 5 Minutes a Day | 


keeps you in the pink of | 


condition 


/ 










| Training to Fight 
His Business Battles ! 


TRAINED down lean and hard ..- 
| fresh and fit as a Champion for each 
day’s work « « « that’s the modern 

business man’s conception of what he 
owes to his business, his family and 
himself. Just FIVE minutes daily on 
the ‘‘Seat of Health”’ will astonish you 
with increases of energy and endurance 
eeewill give you the Punch and Power, 
the Snap and Go this high-speed age 
demands of you. 

No drudgery « « - no strain . « « no 





fatigue reactions « « « just a few simple 
exercising movements, restful and ex- 
hilarating « « « the rhythmic, gliding 
motion of this portable rowing machine 
is sheer recreation. It relaxes the nerve 
tensions « « « stirs up the sluggish cir- 
culation « « « wakes up the lazy colon 
« « « makes the organs of elimination 
function NATURALLY and fully... 
acts asa TONIC to every muscle, nerve 
and fibre of your body. 


The 
*SEATofHEALTH” 
Body -Builder and Reducer 
for Men and Women 


Thousands of Business Executives, users of 
the “‘Seat of Health”, endorse it as an invest- 
ment that pays big dividends in PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY ... it will help YOU to fight 
your business battles. Equally effective as a 
BODY-BUILDER or REDUCER ... pro- 
truding waistlines and “Pouches”’ of fat swiftly 
disappear. This is the only Rowing Machine 
that is also an Abdominal Chair, Chest Ex- 
pander and Pulley-Weight Machine, Weight- 
Lift Exerciser, Bicep and Leg Exerciser. . . the 
only complete home gymnasium that FOLDS 
INTO A SUITCASE. Weighs only 17 pounds 
...meeds only 5 feet floor space ... sets up 
for use in 10 seconds ... SILENT . . . can be 
used in any room anywhere ... and by every 
member of the family. 


Sold at Nearly All Sporting Goods and 
Department Stores 


Send coupon NOW for free booklet 


Se ROSS SSS SSS SS ESE R ETERS EERE EES KSEE SEES EEE EEE 
Health Developing Apparatus Co., Inc. 
1 Park Place, New York, N. Y. T.3-23-31 
Please send FREE booklet about the “SEAT 
OF HEALTH” to— 


RE Lae Seat eas 
a 
City. 
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| try Club, Los Angeles, Calif. 
| silver statue of Bobby Jones. 


Sport 

GOLF 

March 26-27—North & South open 
championship; at Pinehurst, N. C. 

April 6-11—North & South amateur 
championship; at Pinehurst, N. C. 


April 1o—Bobby Jones Trophy ama- | 


teur golf tournament; at Catalina Coun- 
Trophy : 
Sponsor: 
William Wrigley Jr. 

Horse RACING 

March 27—Ninety-second Grand Na- 


| tional steeplechase; at Aintree, England. 
| Important departures: limiting entry to 
| horses which placed in previous races, rais- 
| ing of minimum age & weight. 


Motor BoaTING 
March 28—End of Pacific Coast Boat 


| Show; at San Francisco. 


PoLo 

March 28-April 18—National indoor 
championship tournament; in two rings, 
at Squadron A Armory, Manhattan and 
Squadron C Armory, Brooklyn. 

TENNIS 

March 24-29—U.S. amateur 
championship; at Boston. 

YACHTING 

March 24—April 1—International yacht 
races, at Bermuda. 


singles 


Animals 


April 6—23—Circus; at Madison Square 
Garden, Manhattan. 


GOING 


Best Pictures 


City Lichts—Chaplin still as good as | 


ever in a hilarious silent picture. 


TRADER Horn—The old tribal dance 


and other African features excitingly pre- | 


sented. 


Ranco—Men & monkeys fighting as | 


allies in the Sumatran jungles. 


DisHONORED—Routine spy story 
Josef von Sternberg. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


As Huspanps Go—The tale of a young | 


matron of Dubuque who almost went | 
| wrong. 

Five Star Finat—tTribulations of a 
tabloid. 


Give Me YesterpAay—A Whimsy-the- | 
| Pooh by A. A. Milne. 


Granp Hotet—Large scale handling of 


| the slice-of-life technique. 
GREEN Grow THE LiLtacs—The Theater | 


Guild goes way out West. 

ONCE IN A LiFeETIME—Hollywood tak- 
ing it on the chin. 

PrivATE Lives—Surpassingly good com- 
edy with Noel Coward and Gertrude 
Lawrence. 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET— 
Katharine Cornell. 

THE GREEN PasturEsS—The year-old 
Pulitzer Prizewinner. 


ToMoRROW AND Tomorrow—A sensi- | 
| tive play by Philip Barry about a small- | 
| town lady and a visiting psychiatrist. 


M usical—Ame_rica’s SWEETHEART, 


Fine & Danpy, Grrt Crazy, THE New | 


YorRKERS, THREE’S A Crown, You Sat It. 


re- 
. . . | 
deemed by Marlene Dietrich and Director | 


OnCommonStocks 


and Common Sense 


Your common stock in- 
vestor with common sense 
rebels at being forced to 
stand pat for twenty years 
with the same list of com- 
mon stocks, regardless of 
conditions. 

The Brown-Carpenter 
Plan, perfecting the fised 
trust, enables him to take 
advantage of the changes 
time brings in our indus- 
trial structure. 

Write for booklet A4 ‘‘In- 
vestment Common Sense.”’ 


UNIVERSAL 
TRUST SHARES 


Transcontinental Shares Corporation 
72 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FOR any size estate, for golf cour- 
ses, polo fields, airports, schools or 
any grass-cutting problem there's a Toro 
Power Mower to do the work in a quick, 
clean cut way at small cost. Write for 
complete illustrated catalog. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3188 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 





CURIOUS 
BOOKS 


1, Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign. Translations 











Send for descriptive catalogues 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 
100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 





BRADFORD 
of BOSTON 


A MODERN 
MID-TOWN HOTEL 


15 floors devoted to luxurious hos- 


THE 





pitality. Every room with beth. Single, 
53-54. Double, $4.50-$7. 

L. C. PRIOR MANAGEMENT 
TREMONT ST.—near Boston Common 
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Career Mother* 


My Story—Mary Roberts Rinehart— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

Few writers have written their rem- 
iniscences;+ they have other fish to fry. 
But it is more as a successful money- 
making woman than as a writer that Mary 
Roberts Rinehart has told, in My Story, 
more than even an insatiably curious 
public either desires or deserves. As a 
series of magazine articles (My Story ran 
serially in Good Housekeeping) it has its 
points; aS a 432-page book it makes 
scrappy and sometimes downright dull 
reading. 

Mrs. Rinehart has had unusual experi- 
ences, has made a fortune, has been hailed 
as foremost U. S. woman writer, but what 
she seems to feel is her chief claim to 
fame is her dual role as career-woman and 
wife-&-mother—‘“that odd combination of 
private anxiety and public career which 
has been my life.’ She was born in Pitts- 
burgh in 1876, into a family in moderate 
circumstances. When she was 17 she de- 
cided to be a nurse, and entered a Pitts- 
burgh hospital through the good graces 
of one of its internes, Dr. Stanley Marshall 


Rinehart. Before she finished her two- 
year term she and Dr. Rinehart were 
engaged. As a young girl she had begun 


to write verse, which occasionally sold. 
After her marriage, to earn more money, 
she tried her hand at writing stories, sold 
her first one to Munsey’s Magazine. Editor 
Bob Davis took an interest in her, en- 
couraged her to keep on. The Circular 











Mary Roserts RINEHART 


.. . has lived in haunted houses. 


Staircase, intended as a satire on crime 
Stories, made a big hit as a bona fide 
thriller, and from then on Mary Roberts 





tNotable exceptions: Mark Twain, Henry 


Adams, Tolstoy. 





Rinehart’s reputation increased steadily, 
also the size of her checks. 

Soon the Rinehart finances were in good 
shape; the Rineharts could afford to go 
abroad. Mrs. Rinehart could even afford 
such extravagances as buying “‘a sixteenth 
of a gold mine which never developed.” 
When the War came she was sent abroad 
by the Literary Digest. She met notables: 
Foch, Queen Mary of England, King 
Albert of the Belgians. She went into the 
trenches, into No-Man’s Land. She came 
back and wrote it up guardedly. When 
the U. S. went in, Dr. Rinehart and the 
two eldest boys enlisted; Mrs. Rinehart 
finally managed to be sent over by the 
Secretary of War, but only in time for 
the Armistice. 

When Editor Edward Bok retired in 
1919, Mrs. Rinehart was offered the 
editorship of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
regretfully turned it down. But she went 
to Hollywood on a three-year contract. 
Still the family fortunes rose. They moved 
to a bigger house in Sewickley. They 
moved to Washington, D. C. They va- 
cationed in the Cascades, in Mexico, in 
Egypt. The boys grew up, went to col- 
lege (Harvard) and married. Now two 
of them are members of the firm of 
Farrar & Rinehart, have helped publish 
several of their mother’s books. 

Twice the Rineharts have lived in 
a haunted house. Stoutly asserting a dis- 
belief in ghosts, Mrs. Rinehart gives 
unvarnished but spooky facts about bells 
ringing, furniture moving, queer sounds, 
queer sights. 

Mrs. Rinehart does not tell all she 
knows. She never has. It seems to be 
on her conscience. She says: “I had at 
my fingertips a wealth of material which 
[ would not use. I knew better than the 
average the weaknesses of mankind, the 
errors; I had seen human relations at 
their most naked, human emotions when 
the bars were down and the soul peered 
out, heroic, cowardly or defiant. Yet I 
could not write of these things. I did 
not want to recall them. To this moment 
realism is easy for me, much easier than 
other writing. I turned to romance, 
to crime, to farce, to adventure; anything 
but reality.” 


As the Sparks Fly Upward 

Tue Force—T. S. Stribling—Doubdle- 
day, Doran ($2.50).* 

“As Southerners, the Vaidens believed 
in States’ rights; as Alabamians, they be- 
lieved in individual determinism on all 
legal and moral questions; as Primitive 
Baptists, they believed they were super- 
naturally foreordained from before the 
laying of the foundations of the earth to 
do as they damned pleased on all questions 
whatsoever—social, moral, legal, and re- 
ligious.” Slave-owners but not lords of a 





*Published March 6. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 





71 
manor, the Vaidens lived simply but 
thought of themselves as aristocrats. 

When the Civil War began the Vaidens, 
like their neighbors, were surprised but 
immediately set about to make short work 
of the Yankees. Before the young men 
went to the army there was to be a double 
wedding: Miltiades Vaiden and Drusilla 
Lacefield, A. Gray Lacefield and Marcia 
Vaiden. But the night before the wedding 














THOMAS SIGISMUND STRIBLING 


His Primitive Baptists did as they damned 
pleased. 


Drusilla eloped with Major Crowninshield, 
and Marcia was not sorry her wedding was 
postponed, because she too was really in 
love with the Major. Miltiades went 
grimly off to war and took orders from 
the man who had stolen his bride, until 
Crowninshield was killed at the Battle of 
Shiloh. Polycarp and Augustus Vaiden 
were too young to go, but they did not 
think so. One night they climbed out of 
the window and ran away to enlist. 

Augustus joined the cavalry, was badly 
wounded in his first skirmish, fell in love 
with his hospital nurse and married her. 
Polycarp Vaiden and A. Gray Lacefield 
came through the war unhurt. But before 
they got home again the Yankees had 
been there and had not left much to come 
back to. When the reconstructed Negroes 
got uppity Miltiades organized and headed 
the local Ku Klux Klan. Then Polycarp 
was shot from ambush. Marcia had little 
excuse left for not marrying A. Gray, but 
at the last minute was won by Jerry Cat- 
lin, a Southerner who had fought in the 
Northern army. With his family scat- 
tered, his property dwindling, his position 
gone, Ol’ Pap Vaiden went feebly to work 
again at his long-disused forge, and when 
Death struck him he would have died 
there alone if Quadroon Gracie had not 
happened along. In the arms of his un- 
acknowledged daughter Ol’ Pap Vaiden 
died, furiously protesting. 

The Author. Publishers Doubleday, 
Doran announce that The Forge is the 
first of a cycle in which Author Thomas 
Sigismund Stribling* will show “the up- 
heaval of a whole civilization.” A Tennes- 

*No kin to Heavyweight Boxer William L. 
(“Young”’) Stribling Jr. 
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He Never knew 


—until he washed 
in the employes’ 
washroom 


He had his private lavatory near his 
office. Towel service there was sat- 
isfactory. He had never givena 
thought to the kind of towels used. 


But one day he washed in the em- 
ployes’ washroom. He borrowed a 
towel from the foreman,a towel that 
was damp and soiled because it had 
been used daily for almost a week. 


That was the end of such towel ser- 
vice. No more “clean-once, dirty- 
for-a-week” towels. Employes 
deserved something better. 

Now, every washroom has its cabinet of 
DuBLTOWLS, “the fibre towels that feel 
like fabric’. Now there is a clean, fresh 
towel for every user, every time — a 
towel that has won acceptance from all 
because of its softness to the skin, its 
instant absorption of water, its greater 
efficiency that has cut down towel waste. 


Mail the coupon today for samples of 
DuBLTOWLS and complete information. 


“=WEST— 


wee se 


MOSINEE 
DUBLTOWLS 


The Fibre Towels that 
Feel like Fabric 


Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of 
pure kraft fibre and is 73 times as fast in 
absorbency as the average paper towel. 


~ 





Pin this coupon to your business letter-head 
and mail today. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Tell us more about DUBLTOWLS and 
send free samples, 


DR iinccecsipcidicint eee 


Copyright 1930 B. W. P. Co, 
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sean but not an unreconstructed South- 
erner, Stribling has written of the Civil 
War with malice toward none, with flashes 


of charitable humor for most. Other 
books: Birthright, Teeftallow, Bright 
Metal, Backwater. 

—- 





Punch’s Topsy 

Torsy—A. P. 
Doran ($2). 

Not many U.S. magazine readers ever 
see a copy of Punch, London’s most an- 
cient & honorable humorous weekly 
(founded 1841). Not many who see Punch 
| do more than look at the pictures, read 
| the often ponderously British captions 
| underneath, wonder what the English see 
in them to smile at. And there the occa- 
sional Punch reader is too hasty, for 
hidden away in those old-fashioned, 
closely printed columns are to be found 
many a quip and crank that would wreathe 
/ even an alien reader in smiles. For the 
past three years Alan Patrick Herbert, 
Punch staff member and tireless contrib- 
utor, has been regaling readers with the 
letters of Topsy, exclamatory and ener- 
getic post-War type, to her bosom friend. 
Publishers Doubleday, Doran have col- 
lected them in a book which reads more 
entertainingly than most such collections. 

Topsy tries to make herself out a 
charming fool, but Author Herbert guides 
her pen, and the result is satire that 
reflects not only or chiefly on Topsy but 
on the things she writes about. Her ad- 
ventures, like those of all such week-to- 
week women-of-straw, are as varied as 
they are improbable. First engaged, then 
married to a Mr. Haddock, who has lost 
his seat in Parliament but still takes him- 
self seriously, Topsy stands in his stead, 
is elected hands down. As an M.P. she 
drafts many a portentous Bill aimed at 
the discomfiture of Puritans and the in- 
crease of gaiety. But motherhood, as it 
may to any married woman, comes to 
Topsy; the book ends with her ecstatic 
but disillusioned description of her twins. 

Like the Good Queen, Topsy would be 
hopelessly muffled if she could not under- 
line, but she is not otherwise Victorian. 
An example of her style may remind you 
of Anita’s Loos’s famed blonde, but 
Topsy’s fooling is not so sharp. “Only 
my dear don’t think I don’t utterly adore 
Americans because I merely do, and of 
course Haddock knows some perfectly 
blossomy ones, but that’s the staggering 
thing about them, my dear you meet 
them in London and they seem quite 
lambs and then they go home to America 
and gun at each other, well anyhow,” 
etc., @tc. 


Herbert—Doubleday, 








Enameled Miniature 


THE Orcuip—Robert Nathan—Bobbs- 
| Merrill ($2). 
| The shades of a late great writer and of 
others not so great slide and fade across 
the pages of Robert Nathan, sometimes 
linger there. Anatole France’s is the big- 
gest shadow; lesser ones, not so clear in 
| outline, resemble O. Henry or Richard 
| Harding Davis. The Orchid is like a min- 
| iature in enamel: ingenious, smooth, fit- 
_ ted cunningly into small spaces. It is not 
a novel but a satirical fable, a grownup 
fairy story. 





Not in real life could such characters 
come together on such everyday terms: 
Professor Pembauer, poor but profound 
piano-teacher; beautiful Actress Rose 
Grogarty; Mr. Gambrino, carousel-pro- 
prietor with operatic ambitions; Miss 
Arbuthnot, acidulous Australian novelist: 
Mrs. Connor, thrifty but romantic hair- 
dresser; possessive Tycoon Julian Heaven- 
street; Mrs. Heavenstreet, who felt 
herself to be a woman but was all bound 
round with committees. The plot is arti- 
ficial but, as in real life, the puppet- 
characters are pulled by strings of desire. 
Tycoon Heavenstreet wants to protect 
beautiful Miss Grogarty; Hairdresser 
Connor wants to possess romantic Mr. 
Gambrino. With the help of Spring, a 
merry-go-round and Robert Nathan, the 
fable ends fabulously well, not with a bang 
but with a snicker. 

Robert Nathan never sacrifices a para- 
graph to a phrase, but every now & then 
a sentence gives you a quiet wink. “Her 
first experiences of marriage, like those 
of most good women, had left her with 
the desire to defend herself against 
strangers.” 

The Author. Robert Nathan has 
written many books (11) for his age (37). 
Dark, quiet and divorced, he married 
again, lives in Manhattan, writes care- 
fully and with difficulty. Says his friend 
and admirer Louis Bromfield: ‘He looks 
like his books.” Among them: There is 
Another Heaven, Jonah, The Fiddler in 
Barly, The Woodcutter’s House. 


m~ 
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Again, Colette 

RENEE — Colette — Doubleday, Doran 
($2). 

Renée, new to the U.S. is vieux jeu 
(old stuff) in France, was published in 
Paris in 1910. But that will not worry 
Colettists, who will find Renée a typical 
Colette novel, well up to the Colette stand- 
ard of sense & sensibility. 

Renée has already lived one life when 
her story opens. She has been the de- 
voted, deceived, finally disillusioned wife 
of a fashionable portrait painter, and her 
divorce, she thought, put the quietus on 
any further flutterings of the heart. But 
not so. Although she takes very seriously, 
professionally, impersonally her job as 
music-hall dancer and she and her partner 
are on a mutually unaffectionate business 
basis she wants someone to love. When 
gawky, rich, but sincere Max Dufferein- 
Chautel presents himself, suffused with 
gawky and sincere emotion, at her dress- 
ing-room she is merely annoyed, brusquely 
kicks him out. He gets himself properly 
introduced, evinces impeccably respect- 
able intentions, dogs her with his wistful 
and persistent hope. In spite of herself 
Renée begins to thaw. .. . 

When she finally said she would marry 
him, Max was so happy he grew almost 
handsome. He saw no point in further 
delay, but Renée insisted they wait until 
she returned from a six-week tour. They 
wrote each other every day: it was ter- 
rible. When the tour was nearly over 
Renée’s partner urged her to be sensible 
and go on with him to South America, 
where they could get good engagements. 
After heart-rending sessions of sad, silent 
thought, Renée made up her mind. 
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I've ridden the Western Plains 


sje youll meet me in the thick of a Broadway crowd” 


It’s a far cry from the cow country to Broadway. But 
what it takes to make the broncho buster ‘“‘open up” about 
his cigarette is exactly what you want in your smoke. Taste— 
and lots of it! And taste is a matter of tobacco quality, 
nothing else. What you taste in Chesterfield is milder, better 


tobaccos — not another thing! 


a— 
They satisfy 


— that’s why! 
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